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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsu.table. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself respon- 
sible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in Country Luirt 


can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance The name and address ot thi 
owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


INCREASING THE FOOD 
SUPPLY. 


SERIES of three remarkable articles has appeared 
on this subject in the Morning Post. They will 
amply repay the careful study of all who have at 
heart the preservation of this country from the 
privations which might easily become incidental 

to the present war. Wheat is now very nearly at 60s. a 
quarter. It rose to 75s. during the Crimean War, and this 
price would spell starvation to the poorer classes. It 
therefore behoves us to take thought in time as to how to 
meet the possible demand. The United Kingdom every year 
imports close on 30,000,000 quarters of wheat, or about 
37 per cent. of the wheat of all the exporting countries in 
the world. Of the belligerent countries the statement is 
made that Germany has been very nearly self-contained in 
regard to her human food supplies, but she imports 10,000,000 
quarters, or 15 per cent. of the world’s total export. France 
imports between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000, Belgium about 
7,000,000, and Italy about the same as Belgium. Russia 
is an exporter of about 20 per cent. of the total export of 
the world. Next year will see a change in regard to these 
countries. Germany, Austria, France and Belgium will 
have to import largely, while Russia will have none to export. 
The reason for this is that the wheat sowing season in Europe 
for next autumn’s harvest is now practically over, and as 
Belgian fields are not sown and the part of France invaded 
is uncultivated, these countries will require to import from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 quarters. Germany’s wheat area 
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has been considerably diminished. Prussia and Galicia are 
great wheat producing districts and invasion has interfered 
there too with the sowing of wheat. Taking one thing with 
another, Mr. Fielding calculates that there will be a shortage 
in the European harvest next year of from 60,000,000 to 
70,000,000 quarters. For this there will be a scrambie among 
the various countries. Germany may find a way out by 
increasing her production and consumption of potatoes. 
Three and a half pounds of potatoes are, as nutrition, equal 
to about a pound of wheat. 

From these figures it is obvious that even if the trade 
routes remain open, prices are bound to rule high at this 
time next year. If by any ill-luck, ships or submarines 
were able to block out our supply of grain, the condition 
of the country would become very grave indeed. The ques- 
tion discussed by Mr. Fielding is, What can we do in the 
worst case that can befall us? He makes the point that in 
productiveness Great Britain has ceased to hold the leading 
place which once was hers. In Germany and France the 
workers on the soil, according to his account, are more frugal 
and clever than the British farmer. The point is, to say the 
least, arguable, and the figures adduced do not carry the 
conviction he expects them to do. But we need not stop 
to discuss the matter here, as it is quite sufficient to admit 
that there is more than an off-chance of a great deficiency 
occurring. And Mr. Fielding’s recommendation as to the 
way it should be met has very much to recommend it. It 
is that we should have recourse to intensive cultivation. 
He explains very clearly that as far as the farms are con- 
cerned, intensive cultivation does not mean the use of hand 
lights or anything in the nature of what is generally called 
French gardening. It might be described in a phrase as 
speeding up the man who guides the plough. The produciive- 
ness of our fields has suffered from a failure on our part to 
make use of the many excellent artificial manures which 
science has placed at our disposal. In proof of this some very 
eloquent figures are produced. Plant life is seriously affected 
by the absence of phosphoric acid in the soil. The British 
farmer has an unshakeable belief in the virtues of stable 
manure. A North Countryman put the creed into a phrase 
when, on being asked how he got such good crops, he replied : 
“ Plenty muck, sir, plenty guid muck.” But the skilful 
Continental farmer knows that he must supplement the 
stable manure by the use of phosphoric acid, which he pur- 
chases in the form of superphosphate and basic slag. While 
we only use about 1,000,000 tons of artificials containing 
phosphoric acid, France uses 3,000,000 tons and Germany 
Over 4,000,000 tons a year. In other words, England applies 
48lb. to the acre, France and Germany both 105lb. That 
is what he means by the intensive system—a better style 
of cultivation and a more generous use of artificial manures. 

We touched on the point not very long ago in these 
columns, @ propos of a leaflet issued by the Board of Agriculture 
showing the rapidity with which waste land can in these days 
be brought into cultivation. In this respect the Germans have 
been pioneers to us. They have proved by actual work 
that a rough plough in the first autumn, followed by burning 
the refuse and sowing a crop of lupins in the spring, which 
of course is ploughed in to provide humus, and, by a generous 
application of artificial manures suited to its requirements, 
the soil may be brought to yield a crop immediately and 
ultimately may be changed from waste into land worth a fairly 
good sum per acre. We allude to the subject only te show that 
it was a step in the same direction as that which Mr. Fielding 
would have us follow. It means that British intellect and 
British muscle must be brought determinedly to the work of 
increasing the produce of the soil. If one kind of cereal 
cannot be grown there are other cereals that at a pinch will 
serve the same purpose. Whether the Government should 
or should not apply a screw to force the cultivators of the 
soil to take some such steps as have been indicated is a ques- 
tion that, to say the least, is worth careful consideration. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


JE publish as frontispiece this week a portrait of the 
U Hon. Sybil Fellowes, youngest daughter of Baron 
de Ramsey, whose engagement is announced to Captain J. G. 
Butler, 1st Life Guards, eldest son of Lord and Lady 
Arthur Butler. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
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OW that winter is coming to its last month, no 
apology need be made for urging our readers to 
get to work as soon as possible upon their vege- 
table gardens. In times like the present this 
is a matter of plain duty, and the householder 

should not stop to consider exactly what are the needs of 
his own family. Should he be poor, he may rest assured that 
all good food this year will command a price ; and if he be 
rich or even in moderately comfortable circumstances, he 
may earn for himseli the great pleasure and satisfaction of 
being able later in the year to give to those who are in need. 
There is no possibility of the hospitals and benevolent in- 
stitutions being this year over supplied with vegetables. In 
fact, do what we may, there is certain to be a shortage. 
One has only to think of the pleasure that could be given 
to the sick or wounded by a timely present of early peas or 
cauliflowers to recognise the great inducement there is this 
year to cultivate vegetables. Nor need we press upon those 
of our readers who take a personal interest in gardening to 
begin early. Very little experience of land is enough to 
show that the preliminary digging, manuring and cleaning 
which may be done before the sowing season bring their own 
recompense. Besides, it is not too early now to sow some 
of the early vegetables, such as broad beans and peas. 


On Sunday morning Great Britain achieved a victory 
in the North Sea which told equally in favour of Lord Fishe1— 
who conceived and put into practice his theory that in warfare 
rapidity of movement and weight of guns would tell—and 
Admiral Beatty. Without skilled and courageous seaman- 
ship excellence in guns and ships could not prevail. 
Apparently the Germans were making directly to our shores 
on another bombarding expedition, and it is a safe inference, 
from their conduct on the previous occasion as well as this, 
that their orders were to shoot and run. At any rate, they 
fled immediately they caught sight of the British Squadron, 
and when the Blucher, the slowest of their craft, got into 
trouble they made no endeavour to come to its rescue or to 
save the drowning. When occasion has demanded it the 
German sailors have not failed to show the greatest bravery, 
but any body of men who are ordered to fire on defenceless 
towns and to fly before armed attack must inevitably suffer 
in morale. The result of this battle was bad for the Germans 
in every way. It made an addition of one battleship sunk 
and two badly injured to their loss of material, and involved 
a very perceptible fall of prestige. 


Admiral Beatty has climbed the ladder of fame very 
rapidly, and this latest victory adds greatly to his laurels. 
He is only forty-four years of age and the youngest flag-officer 
in the Navy. Before this war he was on the way to dis- 
tinction, and, indeed, was raised to the rank of commander 
at twenty-seven because of his zeal and efficiency while 
employed in the Khartoum Expedition of 1898. He was 
wounded in the Boxer rising of 1900 and was again promoted. 
He became a rear-admiral at the age of thirty-nine, just 
twelve months later than was Nelson when he achieved the 
same rank. During the present war he had, before Sunday, 
distinguished himself for the part he took in defeating and 
sinking the Mainz, K6ln and Ariadne. 


A triumph as great as that of winning a battle must 
be put to the credit of medicine in this war. All of 
us know something about the fearful conditions prevailing 
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at the front—the rain-soaked trenches, in which the men 
have to remain for long periods almost without movement 
in the daylight. It is safe to say that if medicine had not 
made great advances, even since the Boer War, this state 
of things would have been accompanied by a violent outbreak 
of contagious disease, particularly of typhoid. But the 
figures, which have been given by Sir Frederick Treves, 
show that this enemy has been very nearly conquered. 
Of the first 42r cases of typhoid fever in the present 
campaign among British troops, 305 were in men who were 
not moculated. In the 421 cases there have been 35 deaths. 
Of these deaths 34 were men who had not been inoculated 
within two years. Only one death occurred among 
patients who were inoculated, and that man had only been 
inoculated once. The results are in some measure due to 
better sanitation in the trenches, but the figures given by 
Sir Frederick Treves prove that inoculation against typhoid 
is the real preventive. They show that it should be 
compulsory. 


There will be found in another part of the paper a most 
informative article on “ Bacteriology and the Wounded 
Soldier,” by Mr. Kenneth Goadby. There is little need for 
us to dwell on the great authority of the writer, as his name is 
familiar to everybody as that of atarmexpert. Mr. Goadby’s 
explanation of bacteriology will make the subject plain to 
the simplest understanding. There are several points in 
his paper of special interest at a time when all of us have 
friends or relations on the battlefield. The appearance of 
tetanus, which did not occur in the South African War, 
he tells us, “was not unexpected by the bacteriologists, 
and early preparations were made to combat it.” The 
bacillus which causes this horrible and painful malady 
inhabits cultivated soil, and so well is this known on the 
Continent that certain districts in France have the significant 
name “ terrain tetanique.”’ It has been determined by the 
bacteriologists that the poison elaborated by this bacillus 
is the most virulent of all known poisons, many times more 
poisonous than the venom of the cobra or the rattlesnake. 
Fortunately, he is also able to tell us that an antidote has 
been found which, if administered at a sufficiently early 
stage, is certain in its curative effects. Another disease 
which was very rare up to the present war is gas gangrene. 
Little opportunity had previously arisen for the study ot 
preventive measures, but it is evident from what he writes 
that this new terror of war is being most carefully investigated, 
and that considerable progress towards a satisfactory treat 
ment has already been made. 


HEREARTER. 
Love has lived its little hour, 
Prayer avails us not, nor tears 
Time and distance proved their power, 


Through the languor of the years 


Day by dav the tates were spinning 
Shadowy webs between us twain 
When the End is the Beginning 
Will the dead love rise again ? 
ISABEL BUTCHART 


M. Millerand’s opinion of the military preparations now 
being made in this country will give equal satisfaction at 
home and to our Allies. Of course, anyone who has kept 
his eves open and taken some trouble to ascertain what was 
doing knows that the work is proceeding on an immense 
scale, and is being conducted with a spirit, energy and 
enthusiasm unparalleled in history. But Lord Kitchener, 
who is responsible for the greatness and thoroughness, is 
naturally reluctant to make public any facts that may be 
of use to the enemy. He is the last man in the world to hope 
to gain his ends by a mere boast of numbers or material. 
His way, rather, is to have the Army thoroughly eficctive 
on the field of battle. The French Minister for loreign 
Affairs was on this occasion, however, a privileged person. 
He was given complete facilities for making a survey of 
what was going on, and at the close he said that what was 
being done is more than he could have imagined. If his 
compatriots needed reassurance—and we do not think they 
did—M. Millerand could not have used more appropriate 
words for the purpose. 


In last week’s issue a correspondent wrote advocating 
the formation of what she called Milkmaids’ Brigades, and 
in other journals we find the same idea being ventilated. 
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It would be difficult to find any reason why countrywomen 
should not at this moment resume their old task of milking 
cows. In normal times men are preferred chiefly on dairy 
farms because they have greater strength of wrist—an 
attribute very much needed when a large herd of cows has 
to be milked. When they are kept on a smaller scale a woman 
is quite able to do the work. One correspondent says that 
in old days a woman has been known to milk as many as 
fourteen cows daily. This, however, would be putting a 
very heavy stress on her, and there appears to be no good 
reason why women should not be called in to do this work 
in great numbers. Nor, as we have frequently pointed out, 
is this the only task that women could do on the farm. In 
the North of England and in the Lowlands of Scotland 
women are in the habit of doing a very considerable share 
of the farm work. They did so in the east and south of 
England till within comparatively recent years. They might 
help a great deal by once more coming to the rescue. 


Increasing numbers are supporting the proposal that 
during the continuance of the war it should be made allowable 
to employ boys of twelve and upwards on the land. This 
would only be a return to an ancient practice. Until the 
Education Act of 1870 came in, children of very tender age 
were employed in agriculture. We have known many an 
old woman who remembered being sent out to scare birds 
at six. No responsible writer would advocate a return to 
these conditions, but on the other hand it is easv to exaggerate 
the hardships involved. Such boys as are likely to follow 
an agricultural pursuit would find a summer engagement 
at some light task an introduction to field labour. It is 
the lack of practical acquaintance with land and the work 
it entails that accounts for the exodus from the country 
of so many boys who are well adapted to the requirements 
of the ancient and indispensable craft ot husbandry. But at 
any rate the supreme necessity of the time is increased food 
production. This alone can ease the worry which war brings 
in its train, and the children in after life would never regret 
having been called te do their little bit of service at a moment 
of national crisis. 


The announcement that the Government is_ taking 
measures in regard to the increasing dearness of food will 
be welcomed by the public. A very general opinion prevails 
that the enhancement of price is much greater than the 
circumstances warrant. Wheat is now approaching 60s. 
a quarter, and it is perfectly certain that there is no adequate 
reason for this price being reached. Somebody must be 
making more than a fair profit. Disagreeable rumours come 
from the Tyne to the effect that the working-men there 
are threatening to strike for a considerable increase of wages 
unless food prices are reduced. Nothing could give more 
confidence in the committee appointed by the Cabinet than 
the fact of its having for chairman the Prime Minister. Mr. 
Asquith’s presence is a guarantee that the enquiry will be 
effective, and that if it be found necessary to take action, 
the Government will not hesitate to do so. Were cereals 
only in question, the matter would be serious enough in all 
conscience. But day by day we see the increase extending 
to nearly every article of consumption. 


Another aspect of the same question is dealt with by 
a correspondent who writes over the signature of “ A Small 
Farmer.’ His chief criticism is that the little holders allow 
the liquid manure from cowsheds, pigsties and stables to 
go to waste, and there is no doubt that the facts justify his 
animadversion. Liquid manure, if conveyed to the land by 
a drain, pump, or any other contrivance, proves most beneficial 
to the crops; and yet we have known instances where it 
has been run off to a piece of waste, thereby becoming not 
only a loss of material, but a danger to health. Even in the 
treatment of his solid manure the small farmer is not very 
intelligent. It has been demonstrated to him by the experts 
at Rothampsted and dinned into his ear by the Board of 
Agriculture that a heap of manure exposed to wind, sun and 
rain deteriorates very rapidly. It ought to be kept under 
a rainproof roof, but how seldom one finds that to be the 
case! The manure is allowed to stand in all sorts of weather 
till the constituents that would have been of most value to 
the land are washed out or allowed to escape into the atmo- 
sphere. Our correspondent goes further than merely address- 
ing the little owner. He would have everybody who lives 
in the country exert his or her influence in the direction of 
teaching these men a better economy, and we hope his 
exhortation will not fall on unheeding ears. 
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Mr. Moreton Frewen makes a curious note about State- 
owned railways in a letter published by the Westminster 
Gazetie. Without discussing the merits of State-owned as 
against company-owned railways, he says that the possession 
of railways by a state may become very convenient to a 
victorious enemy. For example, should we succeed in 
beating Germany to her knees, as we hope to, as payment 
of the bill we could take over the German system of railways, 
which is said to be worth a thousand millions sterling. That 
would be a very respectable indemnity, and afterwards it 
would be an easy matter to arrange for German or other 
companies to operate the lines. Austria, too, owns her 
railways. Germany also owns forests and state mines, 
which together used to be reckoned at some five hundred 
millions sterling. Thus the difficulty of obtaining an 
indemnity from Germany and her ailies is open to a very 
simple solution, which will be kept steadily in view even by 
those who do not like to tempt Fate by reckoning on the 
smiles of Fortune. The facts show, however, that the 
ownership of railways by a state adds to its vulnerability. 


The engaging pen picture of the Prince of Wales, sent 
by M. Marcel Laurent, brings out the characteristics of His 
Royal Highness very clearly. The novelist describes a scene 
in the Hétel du Grand Cerf. It is the common dining-room, 
and a party of soldiers dressed in khaki are conversing. 
They may be officers, but the Frenchman does not know, 
as they seem to be dressed exactly like privates. During 
the conversation a soldier, pipe in mouth, advances to them 
and stands listening. He does not wear any mark of rank, 
no ribbon, stripe, badge or insignia. “ He is not tall, but 
very slender, and he would even appear a little frail if his 
firm carriage did not undeceive one.’”’ When the meal is 
over and the bill settled, the travellers get their things 
together and enter a car while the young soldier jumps in 
and takes the wheel. As the motor drones and moves off, 
the good Boniface tells his visitor that the party consists 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his orderly 
officers. 


WITH A BRUGES LACE COLLAR. 
“In the market-place at Bruges stands the belfry old and brown,”’ 
If the fierce invader’s cannon haven't chanced to shell it down. 


Clever fingers wrought at Bruges lace like this in days of yore, 
Though I fear the magic blossoms grow beneath their touch no 
more. 


Take the little gift, and wear it! I shall think I see your face 


With the flitting smile upon it shine—a rose—above the lace. 


O, strange weaving now by Bruges! strecching twining threads 
of doom, 


Day and night the sad world listens to the clangour of the loom. 


Would the bitter task were finished! Would the looms of 
' 


wartare cease ! 
And a milder fate, soft-handed, 
peace ! AGNEs S. 


mould again the flowers of 
FALCONER. 


In a curious way the war has made life in the trenches 
almost as familiar to those at home as life by our own fire- 
sides. This, of course, is an effect of the vivid and intelligent 
interest with which the movements of our soldiers are followed. 
Luckily for the men, they possess an inexhaustible supply 
of good spirits that raises them above hardships. At moments 
of leisure football is played regularly. Not long ago a bat- 
talion of the Scots Guards, having completed their trench 
duties for the time being, and being billeted, started a boxing 
tournament. They discovered a large barn, quickly put 
up an eighteen-feet ring in the centre, and managed to obtain 
two large flare lights from a neighbouring town to illuminate 
it. The ring was made with army biscuit boxes, a layer of 
straw on top and a tarpaulin over all. The tournament proved 
a very great draw. It consisted of twenty-five events, and the 
audience of officers and men criticised the work of the boxers 
as keenly as they could have done in the National Sporting 
Club. While this was going on, artillery kept booming 
outside and constant sniping was going on, with occasional 
shelling. Yet the attention of the spectators seemed abso- 
lutely concentrated on the doings of the men in the ring. At 
the close the commanding officer, in a very neat speech, 
congratulated the men on the high standard of their boxing. 
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HIS morning, January 22nd, I was agreeably sur- 
prised by the appearance of three magpies. A 
little after daylight they were discovered trying 
in vain to wrench off a marrow-bone that had been 
firmly tied to an apple tree for the benefit of the 

blue tits. They fought and wrangled as though blaming 
one another, and perhaps the quarrel might have become 
serious but for the appearance of a human figure, at which 
they flew up to a high elm branch, bits of jet black and pure 
white with long wings and a smoother motion than that of 
the jay, whose gay colours are joined to an awkward, jerking 
style of flight. It was pleasant to see the magpies, for it 
had been a great trouble to preserve them. In Gilbert 
White’s expressive phrase, they “ affect neighbourhoods,” 
and when one made his appearance in the winter of 1910 I took 
alot ol 
trouble to 
prevent 
his being 
killed—no 
ec 2 6 ¥ 
matter in 
a county 
where game 
is as jeal- 
ously _ pre- 
served on 
such farms 
as let the 
shooting 
and on the 
great es- 
tate which 
they ad- 
join. But 
the — land- 
owner  for- 
tunately 
likes to see 
wild birds 
and ¥ will 
not have 
them des- 
troyed as 
long as they 
do not in- 
crease in- 
o rdinately. 
The keepers 
were open to persuasion, though the most old-fashioned declared 
“it was safest to shoot them—they could steal no eggs if 
they were dead,” and the individual member of the little 
syndicate which rents the farm shooting cordially agreed to 
co-operate. As if the old magpie had heard of the success 
of these negotiations, he set about finding a companion, 
and very soon a pair were often to be seen haunting the 
same sptin- 
nies and 
c Oo p se¢s, 
working 
along the 
same hedge- 
rows and 
making 
their appear- 
ance on the 
road, heed- 
less of the 
constera- 
tion of super- 
stitious 
people who 
believe that 
“one’s joy, 
two’s grief.” 
They nested 
that spring in 
a holly bush, 
building a 
huge, ugly, 
dome-shaped 
home like a 
suburban 


WITH “SCARLET BREAST-KNOT GAY.”’ 


J. H. Sj ntonds. 


BLACK AGAINST THE 
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AND THE BIRDS. 





THE BLACKBIRD’S COIGN OF VANTAGE, 


villa and leaving straw and other material about in so careless 
and slovenly a manner as to draw the attention of the whole 
juvenile population. No wonder the progeny perished. Still 
the pair “kept company,’ and last summer a third made 
its appearance. Whether it was the only survivor of a 
clutch or a bereaved wanderer I know not. But it was 
pleasant to see those clever, handsome birds about, and 
considerable anxiety was felt when they disappeared 
temporarily. 

Smaller feathered people do not seem to feel comfort- 
able near the magpies, and if they show any desire to share 
in the good things provided, there is a sharp dispersal of the 
miscellaneous population. And what crowds of small birds 
there are! What with mild, open winters, wild birds’ 
protection legislation, and the new schoolboy’s abstention 
from the atrocities of his predecessors, they have multiplied 
beyond calculation. They have also been largely reinforced 
: b y town 
sparrows. Of 
old these 
used to occur 
only as_har- 
vest visitors, 
arriving dark 
and smoky 
from the 
towns, to 
which they 
returned 
clean and 
fat after 
ravishing the 
cornfields 
and cleaning 
up the 
stubbles. 
Nowadays 
they seem to 
think a city 
where the 
motor has 
displaced the 
horse is no 
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them. Instead of being fed from a nosebag full of oats 
and chaff always in danger of being spilled, the motor only 
absorbs and emits petrol. ; 

During the autumn and winter I have watched a stubble 
and the successive flocks attached to it. When the wheat 
was cut and lying in sheaves, sparrows and woodpigeons 
revelled in it. They found there an inexhaustible store of 
the best food. Not even a gun could frighten them away. 
They flew into the trees or changed from one corner of the 
field to another. Then came 
the leading and raking, after 
which the grains knocked out 
on the earth and the seeds of 
vrass and weed drew count- 
less myriads of birds, from 
linnets and finches to the 
pheasant and _ partridge. 
Autumn wore into winter 
and the picking grew less 
The storehouse of the 
Pharaohs would have been 
emptied at last by the peck 
pecking continued daily and 


even hourly by this con- 
course of little mouths. 
Meantime the clover which 


had been sowed among the 
wheat for next year’s hay 
began to grow and invade the 
field with its greenery, itself 
a food and also giving cover 
to grub and insect, so that the 
field is stil! a happy hunting 
ground. The largest crowds 
that visit it now are the star- 
lines, an innumerable host, 
ever chattering as they search 
under the leaves of clover. 
But all birds do not go 
in battalions or join them- 


selves to a crowd. Some in 
the hardest winter prefer 
solitude to company. You 


never find the robin feeding 
in a crowd. In solitude he 
‘eves the delver’s toil,” 
and with a bright, half impu- 
dent, half suspicious glance 
hops down for his worm and 
flies off with it to the lawn, 
where he can deal with it in 
peace. If he comes among 
others to be fed, he continues 
to be among them, but not of 


them. Blackbirds and 
thrushes, too, come in from 
the fields and hunt in the 


shrubbery and at the roots 
of the garden hedges, each 
on his own. I have seen the 
missel thrush, but never the 
little thrush, forming 
one of a foraging band. 
They come to be fed as 
individuals. So does the 
blackbird, the male in glossy 
black “with orange-tawny 
bill,” cunning and shy to a 


song 


degree : the hen clad more 
soberly, but much more 


confiding in character. 

A garden visitor who has 
been in great numbers this 
year is the bullfinch. He has 
increased greatly during the lH 
open winters. During autumn, 
when weeds are shedding their 
seeds, goldfinches in very considerable numbers came to the 
orchard and an adjoining field, but recently they have gone 
away or become invisible, although many birds remain and 
feed in the garden. The yellow-hammer, the chaffinch and 
the brown linnet never were in greater numbers. My 
favourite garden bird is not to be found among these. He is 
the little poet “ in sober russet clad,” or, rather, a soft brown, 
who is known as the hedge-sparrow, or more properly hedge- 
accentor, the humble dunnock. At present he and the wren 
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hunt out insects under the leaves of the larger plants and at 
the roots of the yews, quiet and active both of them. Not 
yet have I heard the spring song of either, and the dunnock 
has not begun that game of chasing his mate which I have 
watched in more Februaries than I like to count, but they 
are in fine feather and, who knows, there may be early nests 
next month. 

It is in October, when the beech leaves are red, that 
one most frequently hears the wren’s sprite little song—a 
song that seems to fit the 
singer exactly. 





FARM NOTES. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
MILKER. 


[ the present moment 
there is not the 
slightest doubt but 
that those who have 
had, and still have, 
surplus milk for sale 

have found trade to be more than 
booming. Thus at the begin- 
ning of the year at the London 
stations the demand for milk 
was such that prices ranged up 
to 1s. 5$d. per imperial gallon, 
and in some cases slightly more. 
This statement being given in 
the Return of Market Prices 
issued by the Board of Agri- 
culture, such prices would 
appear to point to an almost 
incredible shortage of farmers’ 
supplies; whereas, in fact, 
farmers’ winter supplies have 
been quite normal or even 
better than usua! owing to the 
mildness of the autumn and 
winter. Undoubtedly thes« 
prices are due to the abnormal 
demand set up by the war, 
greatly owing to the large 
number of wounded soldiers 
and Belgian refugees ; al! this 
coming at the period ‘of the 
year when milk is 
Of course, ordinary milk sell- 
ing farmers, made their 
contracts last March and the 
winter suppliers only last Sep- 
tember and October, so that 
the former have not benefited 
by these rises in price. {They 
have to be content. }Whethe1 
they will remain so is a question 


scarcest. 


when contracts run out. The 
price of milk and of milk pro- 
ducts such as cheese would 


appear to indicate a big turn 
in favour oi the cow, and so it 
would be were it not for the 
brake that prevents the turns 
rhis is the question of milkers. 
A few years ago the milkmaid, 
in her curtain bonnet, might 
be seen in the early morning 
going a-milking§ singing as 
blithely as the birds in May. 
Now there scarcely remains a 
maid who will condescend to 
wash the pails after milking, 
much less go a-milking. With 
men there is more and 
more evidence ‘of a desire to 
shirk the pail. When the 
carter, unhitches his team 
on Saturday afternoon he goes 
Copyright. off work until Monday morn- 

WEED-KILLERS. ing; but the milker knows 
that it is twice a day weckdays 

and the same on Sunday. If the carter loses a quarter of an 
hour, he can make it up; but if the milker does, it means the 
train lost and all the attendant trouble and difficulties thereon. 
Consequently milking is being looked at with increasing dis- 
favour by the agricultural labourer, and this is turther increased 
by the utterly senseless demand of the towns for warm milk. 
How few of the inhabitants of a large city know what their desire 
for warm milk for breakfast entails on those who supply it! 
If they take a motor ride after luncheon through the villages 
surrounding a big town, they can see the farm lad bringing in 


also 
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the cans for milking at 1.30 p.m. As they go further out in the 
country into the cheese making districts, it is 4.30 p.m. before 
they see the herds of cows on the move, and then it must be 
remembered that the morning hours have to somewhat corre- 


spond. The man near town must be bringing in his cows 
at 3 a.m., whereas the one out in the country begins to 
send the old dog around them just before six o'clock. This 


means that one labourer must be off to bed just as the othe 
is sitting down well content after his day’s work. It is well 
known that warm milk will take up germs more readily than 
cooled milk. Why, therefore, should this practice of warm milk 
be continued with its certainly well-founded discontent among 
the milkers who have to produce it in time? It is not that 
the warm trade is an all essential one, as it has now to meet 
increasing competition from the well-cooled milk sent in from 
country districts. But even in those country districts the 
shortage of milkers is being felt, and some farmers are reducing 
their cows in consequence, in the days when, by means of milk 
records, they should increase in numbers and the quantity of 
milk each of these should yield as well. How is the difficulty 
to be overcome ? Once again by enlisting the feminine element. 
Those who have milked their ten full-uddered cows to the hour 
know that this is not an easy task twice a day, and this was 
why the girls struck, as well as at the lower rate of pay they wer 

receiving as compared with the men. How, then, can they be 
induced to return? Mainly by means of the milking machines. 
Some of these have now reached a high state of perfection, and 
are so simple that they can be easily tended and worked by a 
level-headed girl; and if these girls are paid good wages and 
the old country ideas of one evening out and in by nine o'clock 
are abolished, we may once again see the girls’ clean dresses: and 
hear their voices in the now well kept and clean cowsheds. E. W. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, by W. J. I} an 

(J. Murray, 1914.) 

ERE is a book which stands out by itself, as the 
work of a master of the subject. No one who 
cares for trees and shrubs can possibly do without 
it; for not only does it describe concisely and 
accurately from personal knowledge all the trees 

and shrubs which we know, but also a great number of recent 
introductions, about which we know little or nothing. Mr. 
Bean, who for many years has been in charge of the most 
complete and correctly named arboretum in Europe, has 
managed to get into the space of two octavo volumes a mass 
of knowledge and experience which is unrivalled, and though 
one does not look for literary polish in a work of reference 
like this, his writing is fluent, precise and free from the vague 
statements that in so many horticultural works leave one in 
doubt as to what the author means, or whether he really 
knows what he is writing about. 

The work commences with a Select Bibliography of 
Trees and Shrubs, which shows that nothing has been ovet 
looked that could be relied on to extend the author's 
knowledge, and the first part consists of twenty-seven chapters 
on such subjects as Propagation, Hybridising, Nursery Work, 
Transplanting, Soils, Pruning, Care of Old Trees, Seaside 
and Street Planting, Hedges, Autumnal Colours, Fastigiate 
and Pendulous Trees, together with selections of the bost 
trees and shrubs for various soils and situations. The only 
point I notice on which more might have been said is the 
planting of avenues, a most important branch of landscape 
gardening, which is generally much worse done now than it 
was a century and more ago, and requires very careful 
selection of suitable trees, as well as close attention to their 
shape and well doing for many years afterwards. 

All the rest of the book, extending to over 1,300 pages ot 
good, but not too small, print, is taken up with a descriptive 
list of genera and species arranged in alphabetical order, 
so that their names can be found at once without referring to 
the index, which latter, however, seems complete and 
accurate, and includes a large number of English names 
and synonyms of species not of sufficient merit or distinct 
ness to require a separate heading in the alphabetical arrange 
ment. To give an idea of the completeness and extent of 
the work I may say that in the genus rhododendron alone 
over 100 botanical species are separately described, though 
the restriction of so-called hardiness—which Mr. Bean 
defines as capable of being grown outside at Kew—leaves 
out many fine species which may be grown in Cornwall ot 
the South-west of Ireland. He is thus compelled to omit 
a considerable number of trees which we considered it neces 
sary to include in the ‘ Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
that will grow sometimes to a large size, and live to a great 
age in more favoured climates than that of Kew, where at 
infrequent but recurrent periods, such as in 1842, 1860, 
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1879-81 and 1895-6, frosts of great severity destroy many 
trees, and more shrubs, which are among the greatest orna- 
ments of Cornish, Welsh and Irish gardens. 

The book, therefore, will not completely fill the desires 
of gardeners in the most favoured parts of our islands, though 
the attempt to include everything would have, perhaps, 
extended it to unreasonable length. In describing the 
species, the only synonyms given are those which have 
become common in cultivation, and there are references to 
figures in the Botanical Magazine, and occasionally, but not 
so often as one could wish, to illustrations in other periodicals. 

Great pains has evidently been taken to trace all 
the most important garden hybrids and __ florists’ 
varieties to 
their original 
source, and 
Mr Bean’s 
unrivalled 
knowledge of 
the horticul 
tural value 
and cultural 
requirements 
of trees and 
shrubs must 
be of inesti 
mable value 
to nursery- 
men and 
vardeners 
alike Here 
is a sample 
of the way 
in which he 
treats his 
subject. On 
page 39I 

Cornus Nut 
tallii, Audubon 
(Bot Wazg., 1 
Sar \ ce 
ciduous tree up 
to soft high, 
rarely Soft to 


rooft. in a wild 
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of Erfurt in 1896. Whatever its parents may have been, it 
grows and flowers on poor limestone soil with a beauty 
that no other single rose can rival. 

Now, I must say a word as to the illustrations, which 
I congratulate Mr. Murray on having reproduced on paper 
which is vastly superior to the usual “ art paper.’’ Though 
not so numerous as we could wish, they are all well chosen, 
mostly from negatives by Mr. E. J. Wallis of Kew; and 
really the book would be cheap at two guineas without 
any plates at all. A few of them I would gladly have used 
for ‘‘ The Trees of Great Britain ”’ if I had known the speci- 
men trees figured. Salix Salamoni, a hybrid between S. 
alba and S. babylonica, taken at Kew, well shows the differ- 
ence between 
the habit of 
this tree and 
its parent 
wee ping 
willow. on 
page 64. The 
lovely picture 
of the snow- 
drop tree 
(page 602 
must, I think, 
have been 
taken in 
America, for 
I never saw 


one sO 
covered with 
flowers in 


England. 
The plate of 
Wistaria 
multijuga 
var. alba re- 
presents a 
specimen 
worthy of 
Japan, but 
which, I be- 
lieve, grows 
at Kew. In 


state, but often THE SNOWDROP TREE (HALESIA CAROLINA) IN KEW GARDENS. the short 


a shrub; young 

shoots minutely downy, becoming smooth. Leaves oval or obovate, 
tapered at the base, short, pointed, 3in. to 5in. long, thin. to 3in. wide ; 
downy on both sides, especially beneath; veins in five or six pairs; stalk 
jin. to fin. long. Flowers very small, crowded into a dense head jin. across, 
purple and green ; surrounding them is a whorl of four to eight, commonly 
six, showy bracts which make what is commonly termed the “ flower.” 
These bracts are roundish oval or obovate, pointed, and from r}in. to 3in 
long, tin. to 2in. wide, at first creamy, then white, flushed with pink. The 
flower-head is formed the previous autumn, and is not enclosed by the bracts 
during winter, as in C. florida, but remains exposed, expanding with the 
bracts in May. Native of Western N. America, where it is one of the most 
beautiful of flowering trees. In autumn, too, it is said to light up the forest 
by the vellow and scarlet of its decaying leaves It is undoubtedly the 
noblest of the cornels, its “ flowers’ sometimes 6in. across; unfortunately 
t is not perfectly adapted to the average climate of Great Britain, 
but succeeds in the southern counties. The best specimen I know of is at 
Grayswood Hill, Haslemere, which a few years ago was 15ft. high, and 
flowered freely. 

In dealing with the roses Mr. Bean has succeeded in com- 
pressing a wonderful amount of exact knowledge within 
the limits of thirty-three pages. The specific names which 
he uses are not always in accordance with those of Miss 
Willmott’s monograph, and his account of Rosa Ecz gives 
his reasons, which seem in this case sound and scientific. 
He Says : 

R. ecw, Aitchison (R. xanthina, Lindley ?; Bot. Mag., t. 7666.) 

Native of Afghanistan ; introduced to Kew in 1880 by the late Dr. Aitchison, 
who found it during the survey of the Kurrum Valley. It may possibly be 
the R. xanthina of Lindley, as has been suggested, but that name rests merely 
on a two-line description made by Lindley, in 1820, of a drawing in the library 
of Mr. A. B. Lambert. This is to the effect that it has “ all the appearance 
of R. spinosissima, except having no seta, and double flowers the colour of 
R. sulphurea. Hab. in China.” It does not seem worth while to introduce 
confusion by dragging in a name whose sole basis is a single vague sentence 
R. ecw is an intercsting and dainty rose, but not free-growing or easy to 
propagate. It should have a sunny position. The name is an adaptation 
of Mrs. Aitchison’s initials—‘* E. C. A.” 


In speaking of that most lovely rose R. anemone, which he 
considers a hybrid between levigata (sinica) and some un- 
known rose, he hardly does justice to its extraordinary 
beauty, hardiness and vigour, and does not mention its origin. 
According to Miss Willmott it was raised by J. E. Schmidt 


space at my 
command it is impossible to do justice to this book, which 
must remain for many years to come by far the best of its 
scope and price on a subject which will always be dear to 
every lover of Nature and gardens. H. J. Ewes. 


LABELS. 
THIS is a much vexed question upon which I have never really 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. Personally, I hate them all, 
for they flop drunkenly whatever they are made of; they rot 
if they are made oi wood, and they become illegible even 
if of zinc and polished to a dazzling brilliance, and written 
upon with the most indelible of inks. Therefore, my own 
inclination is to dispense with them altogether, on the assumption 
that if you grow a plant at all you ought at least to be able to 
remember its name. One does not expect one’s friends 
to wear their visiting cards round their necks, and yet their 
names are really very much harder to remember than the names 
of plants, because they bear no relation whatever to their appear- 
ance or habits, and are purely arbitrary and unreasonable, 
whereas the names of plants are always quite consistently 
descriptive either of their chief characteristic, the country or 
place of their birth, or of their fortunate—though, alas! often 
unfortunately named—discoverer. (I am, of course, not spceak- 
ing of English names, which belong more to folk-lore than to 
gardening.) It is for this reason next to impossible that a plant 
should have any other name than the one which it obviously 
has, whereas there is no reason at all why Mrs. Jones should not 
be Mrs. Smith. And another thing about labels is that they are 
so extremely difficult to write upon. (I expect professional 
gardeners, who always write more beautifully than anyone else, 
do so because they spend so many years writing ‘ Hunger is 
the best sauce” or “ Virtue is its own reward” in their school 
copy-books.) Some people evade the difficulty by writing 
numbers on them, and having a book with the name of the plant 
opposite its number; but even when this book can be found 
(which is not often) and No. 9347 duly looked out, the name 
given is usually the wrong one (for knowing that a name is wrong 
need not necessarily mean that you know the right one), because 
the label, in its usual exasperating way, has settled down behind 
some other plant, or someone with a tidy mind has picked it up 
and stuck it in at random. I forget who once touchingly wrote 
that all plants should have a label so that when one dies it shall 
at least not lack a monument, but is one to leave its place 
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bare too? One of my friends has an even more affecting 
plan, for the labels of all her dear departed ones 
are collected together and neatly set up in a_ place 
apart, which sad corner she calls ‘“ Pére la Chaise.” 
Another friend sternly had his labels hewn out of adamantine 
blocks of granite, and deftly and deeply carved by a monumental 
sculptor. It was an imposing spectacle, but I thought it must 
be nearly as depressing to his plants as sleeping in their coffins 
must have been to that particularly holy monastic order whose 
rule it was. Another gardener who took his labels very seriously 
showed me with great pride those he had prepared for his 
herbaceous border. They were cut about two feet long, from 
the sturdy trunks of sapling forest oaks ; the bark was stripped, 
one side carefully planed and painted, and on this fair and seemly 
surface one could read, in two-inch letters, “ Delphinium seed- 
ling—unnamed,”’ or some such legend. That, too, was very 
imposing. But these heroic styles are not for small territories, 
and I think I should feel them rather insulting to my plants— 
rather like looking up one’s friends in ‘‘ Who’s Who” before 
their faces. There is, perhaps, a real difficulty with regard to 
what are called “ florists’ varieties,’’ especially in very large 
gardens; for certain Phloxes, for instance, are undoubtedly 
very much better than others. But I find it better, even in 
these cases, simply to make a note of where I put any new ones, 
and in addition the name of the nursery that supplied them ; for, 
alas! General van Heutz or General Strohlein from different 
gardens are not always the same Generals when they flower. 
It is the same, of course, with Delphiniums, but after the first 
year one always knows them ; and for my own part, in the case 
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of these latter plants, I find that selected seedlings are often 
quite as good (at any rate, to the fond eyes of their raiser) as 
the last new expensive one, though you will have to bear with 
the scornful expression of your visitors, who ‘‘ suppose you have 
got the Rev. E. Lascelles,”” though you may always retort by 
showing them your best seedling as the “‘ Bishop of ” and 
a much finer thing ! 

Of course, botanical gardens must have labels, for to these 
one goes (though not quite always successfully) to learn the names 
of things one does not know, and I always admire those heart- 
shaped shining ones which hang round the trunks of trees and 
look like the grateful votive offerings ata shrine. I did, however, 
hear, for the first time this summer, a really good reason in favour 
of labels, when my gardener said to me that having none ‘‘ was 
hard on the young lads who wanted to learn.” This, of course, 
goes to one’s heart; but my own particular “ young lad ”’ 
elected to come round with a note-book and be told the names 
of a few things every day, hopefully remarking that he “ could 
easily get them off in the evenings.”” And this is, perhaps, upon 
the whole, the best solution I can offer, and it is not really so 
very alarming. Lots of people, for instance, find it quite 
incredibly easy to remember the names of every Derby winner 
or the batting averages of many years. Finally, if you do decide 
“for labels,’ then [ would advise the study of pages 403-404 
of “ The English Flower Garden,”’ though I fear that not even 
Mr. Robinson can help you to keep your labels clean, upright, 
legible, correct and in their right places, which task is truly the 
most troublesome and heart and back-breaking operation in the 
whole garden. MARNA PEASE. 





HIGHLANDERS 


BEDFORD at the time when John 
Bunyan was a tinker in the neigh- 
bouring village of Elstow was but a 
little town, and within the memory 
of many still living there it had not 
greatly advanced, but had dozed on 
peacefully by the noble waters of the 
Ouse, chief centre for a wide agri- 
cultural district. Its poor shared to 
some extent in the straw plaiting 
industry chiefly associated with Luton. 
But before the close of the nine- 
teenth century a new spirit took 
possession of the old town, and it 
began to march forward with leaps 
and bounds. Its population to-day 
is between thirty-eight and _ forty 
thousand and has been practically 
doubled within the last quarter of a 
century. To a visitor who had not 
seen it for many years, except in 
glimpses from a car, it conveyed in 
mid-January of 1915 an impression 

of happy and prosperous activity. It looks very modern 
with its straight, long streets and multitude of new 
buildings. Only here and there the ancient window of 
a small shop or a piece of old brickwork, the  old- 
fashioned air of the market place or the exterior charm 
of St. Peter’s Church, might convey a suggestion that the 
busy modern town has grown up over an old one. Other- 
wise the aspect is that of modernity and comfort. Excellent 
dead poultry shops with windows piled with a rugged 
plenty of rabbits and hares, pheasants and partridges, pro- 
claim the presence of a well-to-do population. The change 
is due to no particular cause, but to an all-round improve- 
ment. During the last twenty years a number of engineer- 
ing works have been established and have done well, but 
they have not been sufficient in number to convert 
Bedford into a preponderating manufacturing community. 
Nursery and seed businesses have expanded enormously 
and the celebrated educational facilities of the town have 
been reorganised and improved. Still Bedford remains 
pre-eminently agricultural. On Saturdays at least, when 
its weekly market is held and the agricultural classes troop 
in from a wide area, no one would dispute the statement. 

At present and for several months past it is strange to 
hear amid the sound of the rustic Bedfordshire patois voices 
speaking in a dozen different Scottish accents, the prevalent 
one being the soft broken English of the Highlands. In 
the streets the Glengarry cap is at times the prevailing head- 
gear, and men in khaki or tartan may be seen driving wagons 
with inscriptions proclaiming them to have come from 
remote towns in distant Scotia. The dominating feature, 
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indeed, is the presence of a Division of Scottish Territorials, 
men gathered from the Highlands and Islands bearing names 
that in the past have rung like slogans whenever hard fighting 
had to be done for Britain. No doubt a goodly number 
are recruited in London and other towns, but there 
are few of them who are not of the old Highland 
blood. Camerons, Argylls, Gordons, Seaforths, are names 
that ring in warlike song and _ story. To a large 
proportion of these men it must have been a very great 
change indeed from the wild solitary Highland moors 
to a billet in Bedford. Seen in the street or on the march, 
it would be easy to guess where they came from. First 
from their complexion. — It is true that the military training of 
the past few months has brought a ruddier complexion 
to all who have taken part in it. Those who came with pale 
faces from town, by dint of hard marching and incessant 
exercise in the open air, joined to regularity of hours and 
abstention from drink and other deteriorating habits, 
have achieved a vigorous health and sturdiness that 
one would scarcely ave deemed possible; and in_ this 
respect what is true of the English is also true of 
the Scottish townsman, but a goodly proportion of these 
Territorials have lived all their lives in the open air and they 
show a deeper brown. Then they have the swinging elastic 
step of the mountaineer. They do not strike one as excep- 
tionally big men, but they make up tor this by compactness 
and sturdiness of limb. It is a safe prophecy that, given 
the opportunity, they are certain to add to the great deeds 
that ‘“‘famed the helmets” of their warlike forefathers. 
On the low-lying country round Bedford they are gaining 
experience they could not have obtained in the hills, since 
the lie of the land closely resembles that of the Low Countries, 
where they will most likely be called upon to fight. Here 
are fields, ditches, farms, not wholly unlike those to be en- 
countered in Belgium. Military exercises in Bedfordshire 
cannot fail to be an excellent preparation for the front. 

It was at first apprehended that the change might have 
a prejudicial effect on their health, and at one time very 
exaggerated rumours were current about this point. The 
facts, however, are reassuring and also of peculiar interest. 
During five months the total number of deaths has been 
thirty-nine and the average number of troops quartered in 
and around Bedford 17,500, so that the death-rate works out 
at only 2-2 per thousand, a figure the smallness of which 
affords striking proof of the healthiness of the training and 
conditions. The outstanding fact is that the most fatal 
disease has been measles. Three men died of scarlet fever, 
three of diphtheria and six from miscellaneous causes ; but 
measles claimed twenty-seven. For this, Dr. Buchanan 
of the Local Government Board accounts by pointing out, 
first, that measles, though not a deadly disease among chil- 
dren, is often fatal when it attacks those who are grown up, 
and secondly, the disease is one which attacks badly “ those 
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drawn from isolated and sparsely populated districts where 
measles seldom occurs.” In towns and even in English 
rural districts, it is accepted as a law of Nature that children 
should all take measles. A thriving Bedfordshire farmer, 
discussing the matter, told the writer that he remembered 
what happened when one of his family, of whom there were 
nine, took measles, scarlet fever or any other infectious 
disease. ‘‘ My mother,” he said, ‘ made us all get into bed 
together, so that we might all take it and be done’’! He 
argued she was right because they all survived. We only 
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generations have had measles in childhood. That is a 
sufficient reason why the town-bred Territorials have 
suffered more lightly than the landward-bred. 

There can be no doubt that the training has been of 
the utmost benefit physically to these young soldiers, and 
in other respects it has not been deleterious. They have 


not found Bedford so dull as some of the smaller places 


which have been turned into garrison towns for the nonce. 
The citizens have been glad to have them, although the 
proportion of one soldier to every two inhabitants is fairly 





AT THE 


mention this to illustrate an attitude of mind. Intelligent 
people nowadays agree with the modern medical man that 
there is no reason why all children should take measles 
and that to keep away infection is worth any amount of 
trouble and expense. Dr. Buchanan’s theory is borne out 
by the fact that the largest number of cases occurred 
among the Camerons and Argylls, who come from the most 
remote and secluded parts of the British Islands. But it 
is also true that those who come from districts where, practi- 
cally speaking, measles does not occur have less power to 
withstand the disease than those whose ancestors for several 


STONE 


BRIDGE, 


large and it has not been altogether easy to provide comfort- 
able billets for the whole of the men. The young soldiers 
here as elsewhere have won the hearts of the people by their 
manly and courteous demeanour. There have been extremely 
few cases of rowdyism or misconduct of any kind, though, of 
course, it would be very unreasonable to expect that in an 
army of 17,000 men, by far the great majority of whom are 
in the lusty vigour of early manhood and extremely strong 
and healthy at that, there should not be found a black sheep. 
But, without exception, those we heard speaking of them 
in Bedford gave them nothing but praise. Among other 
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reasons for this good 
behaviour, one of the 
officers to whom we 
were indebted for 
very cordial assis- 
tance said that the 
old adage was true 
about Satan finding 
some mischief still for 
idle hands to do, and 
they had met that by 
filling up the time 
with very hard work 
that was none the less 
hard because it seems 
to have interested 
those engaged in it. 
In other respects the 
town has _ provided 
innocent and _ pleas- 
ant amusements for 
the military. There 
has been much 
talk recently 
about reviving old 
folk songs for the 
regiments to sing. 
[his would be very 
dificult to do in 
England, because the 
fine old English songs 
are very unfamiliar to 
the rising genera- 
tion. They have been 
thrust aside by the 
songs of the music 
hall, and we do not 
know that it would 
be altogether advis- 
able to interfere with 
the soldier’s choice 
of what he will sing. 
In Scotland, however, 
the case is very 
different. Of course, 
we all know that one 
of the most popular 
of music hall com- 
posers and performers 
has been produced in 
Scotland in the person 
of Mr. Harry Lauder. 
But Mr. Harry Lauder 
differs from the 
authors of London 
music hall songs in so 
tarthat he has retained 
as far as he could the 
character of the 
national Scottish 
songs. The charm 
and simplicity of the 
best of his popular 
favourites is exactly 
the same charm and 
simplicity that won 
the hearts of the 
Scottish people two 
or three centuries 
ago. They have that 
note of pawky humour 
which no other litera- 
ture gives so well. 
Chere is no country 
in the world richer in 
folk songs than Scot- 
land, which has pro- 
duced in Robert 
Burns the greatest of 
peasant poets. But in 
addition to Burns 
there are hundreds of 
Writers whose songs 
have been sung 
by several successive 
generations. There 
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are, for instance, the Jacobite songs, which are not 
forgotten to this day; there are comic songs innumerable n 
of the type of “ The Laird o’ Cockpen,” “ Roy’s Wife of 
Aldavalloch,” and “ Last May a braw wooer.” Advantage 
of these circumstances has been taken in order to encourage 
interest in the old songs. Two very successful concerts 
have been held under the auspices of the Scottish Gaelic 
Folk-song Society, and they have been highly successful. 
A purist might perhaps object that some of the songs are 
really not Scottish. 

“D’ye ken John Peel?” belongs to the Southern side of 
the Border, and so does “ The Keel-row”’ ; but the majority of 








THE IMMORTAL DREAMER. Ps 


Cameron Men,” “‘ A Hundred Pipers ana’, ana’,’”’ “ Annie 
Laurie,” and so on. These are fine songs, and they were 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience of soldiers. Someone 
had conceived the happy thought of intercepting the : 
programme with national dances. At the conclusion of 
each part the pipers gave a dance, namely, a reel and a 
Highland fling, and it can easily be guessed how high the 
enthusiasm ran. 
We hope this reproduction of old Scottish songs 
will grow into a custom. Many of them are stirring 
PRACTISING BEHIND HIS BILLET. and military in character, and the effect of singing 
them would be a thousand times more inspiring than 
the songs that were sung were genuine Scottish. Forexample, the ditties of the music hall; though, all the same, 
we might enumerate some of the pieces, such as “The Sea where the latter are chosen, it would, as we have said, 
Rig,” ‘‘ Bonnie Wee Thing,” “Cam ye by Atholl or Banks ot | be very bad policy to interfere. If by giving the con- 
the Garry?” “ My Heart is sair for Somebody,” ‘Comin’ certs and encouraging Scottish performers the taste for 
through the Rye,” “ Willie's Gane to Melville Castle,” Scotland’s unrivalled songs can be revived, so much the 
“* Macgregor’s Gathering ’’—the Wild MacGregor’s gathering- better; but to force the matter in any way would be . 
“Come under my Plaidie, there’s room for us twa,” “The most inadvisable. 
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POLICE BLOODHOUNDS. 


HE earliest conception of Nemesis, a daughter of Night, 
was as the personification of the moral reverence for 
law; later she became a kind of fatal divinity, 
directing “‘ human affairs in such a manner as to 
restore the right proportions or equilibrium wherever 

it has been disturbed.” Now, the bloodhound may be said 
to embody both these views in his black and tan person. If 
well schooled in his youth, he is sensible enough to recognise 
and respect the Law as incar- 
nated in his master, and should 
his education be prolonged, then 
he may be regarded as the 
restorer of the equilibrium be- 
tween good and evil. In other 
words, in certain circumstances, 
the ill that man does may be 
redressed and punished through 
the instrumentality of this 
canine Nemesis. We are coming 
to learn as well that frequently 
the bloodhound is the means of 
preventing a disturbance of the 
equilibrium at all, since his pre- 
sence in a_ district is un- 
doubtedly serving as a deterrent 
of crime. <A year ago a Chiet 
Constable remarked to me that 
his hounds had prevented many 
people enjoying their usual 
Christmas dinner, the explana- 
tion being that henroost rob- 
beries had been largely reduced 
at the festive season through 
a wholesome dread of these 
keen-nosed detectives. In 


BELLE’S 
advocating the 


LONG 
employment 

of bloodhounds by the police for some years past I have on 
more than one occasion been accused of theorising, one writer 
going to the extent of maintaining that almost any dog would 
hunt a cold scent equally well, That may be or may not 
be. Until someone produces a dog to hunt the line of a man 
ten or twelve hours cold with the same facility, I shall con- 
tinue to pin my faith to the black and tan hound, preferring to 
follow the line of least resistance. As far as our knowledge extends 
at present there is every reason 

for believing that the blood- 
hound is best adapted to this 

kind of work, and so long as that 

is the case I see no object in wast- 

ing time on another breed that 

has never given signs of pos- 
sessing similarly highly de- 
veloped instincts. I have also 
been told that I have never 
trained hounds for these par- 
ticular duties. This is perfectly 

true, but surely I am not quiteso 

dull witted as to be unable to $ 
appreciate the evidence of those 

who have. Here, forexample, isa 
testimony direct from the foun- 

tain head. Mr. A. S. Williams, 
Chief Constable of West Sussex, 
whose hounds are _ illustrated 

this week, in response to my 
request for hisexperience, writes: 

‘As you know, I ‘have only 
taken an interest in bloodhounds 

for the last two years. I started 

my kennel entirely for police 
purposes, and have found them 

~ such value and of such 
interest that I hope never again to be without one or two 
good man-trackers. 1 would never have believed, undess | 
iad seen them work, that it would have been safe to trust to 
vidence furnished by a hound in a prosecution, but they are so 
eliable that I have been quite satisfied to allow cases that 
iinged on them to go into court. They are particularly useful 
n guiding police to clues which would otherwise have escaped 
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notice, and showing them the direction taken by the criminal, 
thus saving much valuable time. I am quite sure that they 
have had a great moral influence in deterring malefactors, as 
has certainly been proved in this part of Sussex, where thefts 
have decreased considerably during the last two years. Outside 
police work, their training and the development of their wonderful 
scenting powers and their extraordinary intelligence are a never- 


ending source of interest. There is no theorising about this, 


and Mr. 


every respect corroborate those 


Williams’ views in 


of other Chief Constables with 
whom I have conversed upon 
the subject The emphatic 
opinion seems to be that the 
hounds would have justified 
their existence if their cost were 
regarded merely as an insure 
ance premium against crime, 
but, in order that they should 
be held in such respect by the 
criminal contraternity, it follows 
as a matter of course that 
proot ot their capacity must 
have been given. Men are not go 
ing to be imposed upon for long 
by the mere terror of a name 
let me give a sample ot 
the achievements of Mr. 
Williams’ 


kept at the residence of this 


hounds, which are 
gentleman, Ringley, Horsham, 
and handled by James (¢ 
Wilson, who has an exceptional 
aptitude for these duties. One 
HEAD. night in December Wilson was 
called up by telephone to in- 
vestigate a case of turkey stealing seventeen miles away. No 
sooner had hounds returned to Ringley after clearing up the 
mystery than word came that poachers had been busy in the 
preserves of the late Mr. C. C. Eversfield at Denne Park. 
Again requisitioning the Chief Constable’s car, a move was at 
once made for the house of the head-keeper, and in a plartation 
the line of the men was soon picked up, this being followed 
through rides, open parts of the coverts and feotpaths. A man 
was caught, on whose person 
were found powder and shot- 
flasks and caps, while other 
pockets were filled with Indian 
corn, believed to have been taken 
from some of the pheasant 
feeders. Interrogated about his 
gun, this man said he had given 
it to a companion who had 
parted from him at a certain 
stile Wilson took the heunds 
back to this stile on Parsonage 
Farm, and the chase after the 
fugitive proved long and inter- 
esting, extending over some foul 
miles of country, the track lead- 
ing in acircuitous direction back 
again towards Denne Park, but 
nearer Horsham, where a single- 
barrelled muzzle loader was dis- 
covered hidden with a leash ot 
pheasants Hounds then went 
on as far as the highway leading 
to Horsham, at which point they 
were unable to own the line 
further, hundredsot troops being 
PROFILE. on the move along the road 
Enquiries clicited that the man 
wanted had been seen in Horsham carly that morning with a 
long scratch across his nose, but he had promptly left the 
neighbourhood. The man first caught was sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment, and it has since been ascertained that the 
gun, etc., had been stolen from Cowfold. 
Most people will agree, I think, that this is a distinct score 
for the bloodhounds, and because I have set it out at some length 
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it must not be assumed that it is in any way exceptional. There 
is no necessity, however, to go into the other cases, muc h resem- 
bling this, in which they have been engaged. The detractors 
of the bloodhound are never weary of reiterating, in season and 
out of season, that no good can spring from the show bench, 
starting with a whole bagful of prejudices against the system of 
breeding for points \s practical men we have to recognise 
the fact that but for the shows in all probability the bloodhound 
would have been extinct to-day, and 
that it is impossible to find hounds that 
do not spring from exhibition strains 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams, the latter being 
as keen as her husband, are apprecia- 
tive of good looks in a hound, and are 
evidently determined to breed from th« 
best Judging from the photograph 
taken by Mrs. Williams, one of the 
heads illustrated is just about as good 
as anything one could wish to see ona 
hound Note its great length and 
narrowness, being of almost equal width 
below the eyes as above, while the flews 


finish squarely at the muzzle. Both 


BRAMBLE OF MISKIN. 


Betty of Miskin and Belle of Miskin ar 
by Mrs. Edmunds’ well known prize- 
winner, Ledburn Beau Brummel, the dam 
being Flair, another nice type of bitch. 
Bramble of Miskin, a plainer stamp, 
shows unmistakable evidences of an 
outcross, which presumably comes 
through her mother, Pilgrim, her sire 
being another show hound, Colonel of 
Brighton. Brougho of Miskin has also 
an irreproachable lineage, being by 
Cedric ex Balaro She was bred by 
Mr. Edwin Brough, and is one of the 
cleverest trackers In the picture with 
the two couples is Wilson, their handler. 
As far as one can tell from the photo- 
graphs, Belle and Betty look to be uncommonly well grown, 
with any amount of size and substance for their sex. Belle 
is entered for Birmingham show, which will be over before this 
article appears, and I expect we shall have the opportunity 
of running an eye over both sisters at Cruft’s in February. I 
hope breeders will lend ungrudging support to the latter, by the 
way, since Mrs. Edmunds and Mrs. Fraser Newall are guaranteeing 
some of the classes. In the exceptional circumstances of the 
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period this was necessary to ensure that the usual classification 
should remain, and it would never do to let these two ladies 
be out of pocket. Mr. S. H. Mangin is to judge. Several promi- 
nent owners, I know, are serving their country, but it may be 
possible for them to be represented. 

Surveying the whole question of police hounds, I am inclined 
to look optimistically upon the future. Captain Hoél Llewellyn 
is going strong with his Wiltshire pack, and other Chief Constables, 
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BETTY OF MISKIN 


BELLE OF MISKIN. 


convinced by the experience of those who have already put 
the matter to the proof, have also established kennels with satis- 
factory results. The main thing is to get capable handlers 
who can train the hounds properly and hunt them judiciously. 
A hound that is asked to hunt a really cold line, frequently 
under bad scenting conditions and over all sorts of country, 
cannot be bustled or worried. It is a case of nose to the ground 
all the way, literally picking out the line yard by yard. One 
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cannot expect pace and drive when Nature is conspiring against 
the animal. It. must often happen that the interval between 
the commission ot a crime and the appearance of the hound 
is so long that the culprit has got clean away, but even then 
evidence is not afforded that leads to arrest and 


conviction. \. CROXTON SMITH 


seldom 


A TALE UNTOLD. 


ETER has come home from the war, and there have been 


great doings. I heard all about them from Mary 
Peter’s small niece—whose father, by the way, has also 

gone to the war, for Peter comes of a fighting family. 
“ There was three concertinas in ut,”’ said Mary, swelling 


with pride, ‘an’ wan o’ them a twenty-guinea insthrooment 
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THE CHIEF CONSTABLE, 
They was all playin’ in the house, an’ all the street come out t 
hear them an’ they all playin’ to wance. An’ they was jiggin’ 
the Irish jig, an’ there was me granfather jiggin’, and there was 
old ancient women jiggin’ an’ the house that full you could not 
move in or out. . an’ they was jiggin’ till three in the 
mornin’, and me granfather he fell down in the corner an’ he was 
not abl. to rise. Me Uncle Peter saw some wonderful 
sights in the war. He wouldn’t be able to tell you all the sights 
he did be seein’ in ut. . An’ there was his cousin was 
killed, the brother of them that did be playin’ the concertinas 
There was twenty more killed with him, an’ me uncle seen them 
all buried in the wan grave. = 

came home 
wounded from that great and terrible battle of the Aisne 


I have seen Peter several times since he 
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which Peter pronounces as if it rhymed with 


which generations to come shall be 


‘raisin ’’) of 


telling the great and 


terrible story. And every time Peter has the same thing 
to sav: “I’ve got some lovely stories to tell ve afore I go 
back.”’ 

Ah, those stories of Peter’s! . He never gets them 


told. I saw the vicar’s daughter the other day, and she, too 
was talking of Peter and his experiences He savs he is coming 
up to tell me his stories before he goes back,’’ she concluded 


‘“ but, of course, he couldn’t tell them with all his relations 


there—especially the concertinas He says he has some wonderful 
stories.” 

rhe doctor who is attending to VPeter’s wound is also 
promised one of Peter’s famous recitals So is the parish 


nurse So is the priest, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 


Association visitor, not to mention all Peter's pals, both 


great and = small And vet 
somehow the stories never 
come ! 

I’m beginning to think 
those wonderful stories are a 
myth,’ says the vicar’s 
daughter at last, a trifle im 
patiently, 

She has just been to take 
Peter a pudding, and perhaps 
to hear a wonderful story or 
two. It is with a fearful 
fascination that she tries to 
lift the corner of the curtain 
which hides that dread region 
called ‘The Front”’ 


gaze; for her heart-——if it were 


from her 


a physical possibility for it to 
do so—would certainly spend 
most of its time in that land 
of terror and splendour. And 
Peter has shown her his sore 
leg, and unbuttoned his shirt 
and shown her his body belt, 
with the childlike shameless- 
ness of the true fommy ’ 
and promised yet 
tell her all the 


stories 


again to 
wonderful 
before he goes back 
to his regiment. But [ don’t 
think they ave a myth after 
all. 


They are there all there, 


in the back of poor Peter's 
unlettered, inarticulate mind, 
clamouring for utterance, if 


he could but find words to 


tell them. The clash of 
great armies; the unspeak 
able, unbelievable din = and 


uproar of it all; the smoke 


the flame, the first sinking 


qualm under fire, the mad- 
dening, tingling lust of 
battle the blood, 
the mire, the _ glory and 


squalor of war! \ hundred 


sights, sounds, — sensations 


who can _ wondel 


that poor Peter cannot shape 





SUSSEX. it all into specch 
A few 
out of the chaos of impressions in his mind sometimes find painful 


utterance—the 


stray lragments 


‘five o’clocks ’’ the French ladies gave them 
the little grapes that grew neal the trenches—there was a triend 
of Peter’s who was “ dry,”’ so he went out of the trench to gathe1 
some, and never came back—the swollen feet that they dare not 
take out of their boots 

But I’ve a wonderful lot of stories I'll tell ye when I can 
just get time to think of them.” 

Wonderful storices—and who shall be found to tell them 

Not poor Peter with the din of battle in his ears ; 


anyone in our time ; but 


perhaps not 
some day, when the great fight 
is history, one shall be found to tell the story aright, building 
it up on the scant fragments of some poor soldier’s painful 


tale. C. Fox SMITH 
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WORMLEY BURY, 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


HOMES ® 
GARDENS THe 
OLD&:NEW 


—« — 





BOUT half a mile off the high road from London 
to Hoddesdon is Wormley, or Wurmela in the old 
spelling, a long, narrow parish stretching east 
and west. It is wooded at its western end and 
bounded by the River Lea on the east. The 

original settlement is almost surrounded by Wormley Bury 
Park. At some early, but unknown, date, however, the 
village migrated to the high road, along which it now lies. 
Wormley was one of the manors granted by Harold, son of 
Godwin, to the Canons of Waltham Holy Cross. In 1220 
the Canons of Waltham constructed a conduit for carrying 
water from Wormley to the monastery. The manor was 
granted in 1541 to Edward North, Treasurer of the Court 
of Augmentations, who at once alienated it to William 
Woodliffe, mercer of London. He died in 1548, and one 
half came to one of his two daughters, Ann, who married 
John Purvey. He was succeeded by a son, William Purvey, 
who appears to have been in possession of the reunited 
manor in 1597. It then passed to the Tookes, descendants 
of the other sister, until it was sold to Richard Woollaston, 
who died in 1691r. Richard Woollaston conveyed the manor 
to William Fellowes, whose eldest son, Coulston Fellowes, 
was the possessor in 1728 ; from the latter the manor passed 
in 1733 by sale to John Deane, who in 1739 sold it to Alexander 
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Hume. The latter, dying in 1765, left it to his younger 
brother, Abraham Hume, who was made a baronet in 1760, 
and was succeeded in 1772 by his son, Sir Abraham Hume, 
second baronet. He died in 1838, leaving no issue, his two 
daughters, Amelia Baroness Farnborough and Sophia Baroness 
Brownlow, having died before him. The inanor then came 
to Viscount Alford and the Hon. Charles Henry Cust, children 
of Lady Brownlow. In 1853 they jointly sold the manor 
to Henry John Grant, on whose death it came to his widow, 
Mary Grant. In 1880, under the will of H. J. Grant, the 
manor passed to his cousin, Henry Jeffreys Bushby, father 
of the present owner and lord of the manor, Mr. Henry 
North Grant Bushby. The late Sir Whittaker Ellis took a 
lease of the property, and did a good deal! to adapt the 
house to present-day requirements. On his death, about 
two years later, this long lease was purchased by Mr. 
Albert Pam. 

The tradition is that Abraham Hume built the house in 
1767, Robert Mylne being the architect. A folio volume on 


the Mylne family, “‘ The King’s Master Masons,” edited by 


the Rev. R. Scott Mylne, F.S.A., says that he “ designed some 


interesting decorative work in the classical style.””. This may 


agree very well with the definite facts of the rain-water pipe 
heads on the main block of the house, which bear the date 
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1734. From this it would 
appear that John Deane was 
the first builder, and Wormley 
Bury at that time would be 
a solid early Georgian house 
of a well recognised type, 
with thick walls enclosing 
rooms of ample dimensions, 
the smallest being some 
twenty-two feet square. To 
this rather featureless house 
we may assume that Robert 
Mylne added in 1767, accord- 
ing to the date on the later 
rain- water pipe-heads, a 
great portico on the north, 
or entrance, front for the 
Abraham Hume who two 
years later was made the first 
baronet Mylne also built 
additional offices, kitchen, 
laundry and _  out-buildings, 
surrounding a long court, to 
which access was given under 
a cupola gateway For the 
exterior of the house we thus 
get a pleasant colour com- 
bination of dun-coloured stock 
bricks in which subdued 
purple tints are present, bright 
red arches and white stone 
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work carried out by Mylne. 
The latter was early dis- 
tinguished by an_artistic 
victory at Rome, where he 
was awarded a gold medal in 
St. Luke’s Academy in 1758. 
He seems to have had in- 
fluential backing, as allusions 
to him occur in the corre- 
spondence of the Stuart 
princes. Dance, the architect 
of Newgate, writes to his 
father, the architect of the 
Mansion House, that he com- 
peted at Parma, where he was 
successful, because the field 
was more open than at Rome. 
Mylne, however, fortified his 
success by obtaining first 
place in the Blackfriars 
Bridge contest against sixty- 
five competitors, in 1760. His 
design was one of three 
elliptic arches, a point which 
attracted a great controversy, 
in which Dr. Johnson, desert- 
ing his own field of literature, 
somewhat rashly intervened. 
Unfortunately, the bridge as 
built was of nine arches, and 
much narrower in width of 
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pillars. The predominant way, and it has consequently 
portico is well managed in Copyright ADAM MANTELPIECE. “Ou” been superseded by the pre- 


relation to the whole. The 
pediment fits in with the attic and the main roofs are 
barely visible. There are, however, upstanding brick stacks 
with bright red chimney pots. 

From a note, kindly communicated by Mr. Bushby, in the 
handwriting of the widow of H. J. Grant, who bought the house 
in 1853, we learn that “‘ Wormleybury was commenced 
18th April, 1767, finished 30th April, 1770, cost £11,232. 4. y}.” 


his would, if verified, show the extensive character of the 


sent gaudy structure. Mylne’s 
cast of mind was towards engineering, and for many years 
he presided over the New River Works. He was also 
surveyor for many years to St. Paul’s. That old gossip, 
Elmes, father of the genius who designed St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, gives us, from personal knowledge, an amusing 
account of the man, according to which he had “ austere 
manners, violent temper and contempt for every art except 
his own, and for every person but himself." Robert Adam 
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was, however, apparently an exception in this as in other 
things, for we find him decorating and furnishing works 
apparently built by Mylne, as in the Northumberland House 
extensions, between 1770 and 1779, and here at Wormley Bury. 
What we actually know is that in 1777-79 drawings were 
made for extensive internal decorations for Sir Abraham Hume, 
the second baronet, whose town house, No. 17, Hill Street, 
was also enlarged and decorated by Robert Adam. The 
drawings for Wormley Bury consist of a scheme for the 
hall, staircase, dining-room and a dressing-room, also of 
designs for 
mantel- 
pieces, furni- 
ture, mirrors 
and carpets. 
Whether all 
of this work 
was done is 
uncertain. 
The dressing- 
room does 
not exist now 
in any shape, 
but the other 
two rooms 
and the ex- 
isting stair- 
case agree 
very well 
with the pro- 
posals. The 


front of the 3 =) Aa 2 , TL ie ya, 


house with 
the portico 
faces north 


se ar 


side there are ; 
sunk areas a? a 
grated over; 
at the back, 
however, the 
fall of the 
ground frees 


abanese 
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DECORATIONS. COUNTRY LIFE.” 
the basement towards the south. Access to the house is 
gained by well arranged steps up to the balustraded base of 
the portico, enclosing a space which is large enough to be 
useful. The set-out of the masonry columns seems as 
though it was carefully worked out to an existing recession 
of the older brick facade. The hall, which is entered from 
this portico, is quite a variation on Adam Doric halls. Coupled 
Greek-fluted columns on pedestals flank the central panel, 
“An Appeal to Venus,” over the mantelpiece. On the 
entrance door side of the hall the columns are single, and on the 
end walls are 
t abernacles. 
These were 
unusual with 
Robert 
Adam, who 
thought that 
they had 
been  over- 
done as inter- 
nal features. 
It is more 
thanprobable 
that in out- 
line they are 
part ot 
Mylne’s work 
which has 
been respec- 
ted by Adam. 
RS ; — They are 
a ‘Pa 7% te ieee flanked by 

aes, . es panels of 
orn amenta- 
tion some- 
what of the 
Shardeloes 
type. The 
medallion 
stuccos here 
are Bacchic 
proces- 
sionals. The 
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stone floor is laid in a pattern of white and 
purple, and the ceiling is quitesimple, having 


‘ 

a circle with extensions. The cornice is un- 

usual, and below it is a frieze of bulls’ skulls. ¢ 
: The main feature of the eating-room 
—now the drawing-room—is the arched 

i recesses in the centres of three of its walls. se 
1 The scrollwork of stucco in the panels 
: shows that overcrowding, and rather 
careless handling of lines, which mark 
work which had not come under Robert 





Adam’s own very critical eye. Some of it 
is merely naturalistic and is, besides, not 
in good relation to the mouldings, particu- 
larly in the case of the doorways. The 
ceiling is a much better piece of work, but 
a curious characteristic of the room is the 
monotonous abuse of a pretty design in 
which heads occur. This is repeated from 
the ceiling to the frieze and again to the 
doors, in different scales, but still with 








Copyright CLOCK TOWER AT ENTRANCE TO COURTYARD. ‘CL 
the effect of expended on the house. Such vases were often erected 
plaecion g__ points of interest in the landscape. There 1s one at Croome 
hundreds of Court, which, however, is inscribed to the memory of Robert 
heads in one  Adam’s friend, the sixth Earl of Coventry. There is no inscrip- 
room. The _ tioneither on the vase or the pedestal at Wormley Bury. The 
console tables, way round lies over a bridge, and there is a pretty path unde 
which are very the trees that border the lake. A fine cedar of Lebanon forms 
curly in outline, a feature in the view of the house from the lake side. In 
ate probably 1778-80 Adam prepared drawings for the customary garden 
not original. buildings, which, however, do not appear to have been built 
There are four The most interesting of these schemes is one “ For a Dressing- 


painted circular room to adjoin the Bath.’ The tradition is that this bath 
panels, said to was situated about a quarter of a mile south-west of the 





be by Angelica _ houce in the spinney, at a point where there is now a spring 
Kauffmann, ct Remains of brick and stone work indicate that a room was 
the seasons on built there, most probably to this design by Adam. 
the walls, with Sir Abraham Hume was, we may believe, most interested 
a fifth on the in Hill Street, the alterations of which were proceeding in 
ceiling of the 1778-9 practically simultaneously. The scheme of his town 
THE VASE AT THE SIDE OF THE LAKE. Offering to house suggests a lover of music and of society. In Hill 
Demeter. Street accordingly Robert Adam developed the full richness 
The white marble mantel-piece has large “ term” figures, of his decorative ideas. Wormley Bury, however, with 
rather of the type favoured by Chambers and Wilton. The its air of solid comfort, must have been a calm and 
frieze panel, however, is a series of wreathed circles quite pleasant country retreat, for even to-day it is difficult, in 
Adam-like in character. The adjacent room has a mantel. 





its tree-enclosed surroundings, to believe in the proximity 
which is Adam in style, but the ceiling is of a later French of London. ARTHUR T. BoLTon 


type. The other rooms are modern. The ——™. 


staircase is contained in a fine oblong well, and al — o —_— —— 




















\F as it rises only one storey, the upper part is 

admirably seen. -It is panelled with insertions apmeenneed cai 

; of the classic landscapes of the period as the 

; main feature, surrounded by minor panels == i {____ 
containing arabesques. The end wall, with we COURTYARD , 
its two doors enclosed in an archway with i et sitet iii rains ve COURT | uu, Toorrices «= CATEWaY 
spandril lead fans, is particularly interesting. | a 
The ceiling light is oval, contained in an B earins —s = — | 
oblong framing, and gives a fine illumination. i a HALL KITCHEN § SCUL- 
: tenscge ; LERY OFFICES 

/ The cast metal balustrading is of a good 

Adam pattern. On the south side of the a 
house the grounds fall slightly to a lake across PORTICO dunked —— Semen — Seen 
which is seen a colossal stone vase, decorated +‘ ee 
with goats’ heads of an Adam type. Tradition i = 
declares that this vase marks the grave of a GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 
horse which won the large sum of money 7 
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A VENERABLE DRILL 


(Jan. 30th, 1915. 


BOOK. 


By Srr HERBERT MAXWELL, Barr. 


WO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
ago King William III was personally conducting 
a sanguinary campaign against the Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, Louis XIV’s crook-backed Marshal, in the 
very fields whereon a vaster conflict is now being 
waged. I have before me a little volume bound in ancient, 
but still perfectly sound, calf, entitled ‘The Historical 
Records of the British Army.” From this one can obtain 
an insight into the field tactics of the British infantry 
which was so grievously outmanceuvred and mauled at Stein- 
kirk, near Mons, in 1692, and Neerwinden, near Lic¢ge, in 169% 
Although the range and precision of modern artillery 
and firearms has effected such a revolution in strategy and 
tactics as to throw the battlefield into perspective very differ- 
ent from that of yore, yet the bayonet and the hand grenade 
which figure so prominently in these venerable pages, have 
survived the discredit sought to be thrown upon them by 
some military authorities 
Hand grenades were long since discarded as regular 
missiles in the British Army, but they were used freely 
by the defenders of Sebastopol in 1854-5, and by both sides 
in the siege of Port Arthur, though 1n the latter case they were 
mostly improvised. Their use has been resumed in the 
present war of trenches 
In King William's army every company in a battalion 
was made up of men armed in three different ways—those 
on the left with pikes, those in the centre with matchlocks, 
those on the right with hand grenades, firelocks and bayonets, 
\ll carried swords in addition to their special arms. In 
route-marching or moving to take up a position the pikemen 
always led the wavy Ihe firing exercise with matchlocks 
and firelocks was an elaborate affair, involving no less than 
thirty-nine separate words of command, which read quaintly 
in these days of the magazine rifle. 


1. Musketeer the heed to you 2t. Handk your chargers cart- 
exere's¢ ridges) 
jovn vour right hand ¢t vo 22. Open them with your teet! 
muskets 23. Charge with powder 
Poise your musket 24. Charge with bu 
3. Jovn your left hand to your 25. The Wad from your hats 
musket 26. Draw forth your rammers 


Handle your matches Hold them up 
Blow your matches 28. Shorten them igainst your 
Cock your matches breasts 


[ry your matches Put them in the barrels 


Guard your pans 30. Ram down your charge 
10. Blow your matches 31. Withdraw vour rammers 
11. Present 2. Hold them up 
12. Give fir 93. Shorten them igainst youl 
13. Reeover your arms breasts 
Return vour matches .4. Return your rammers 
I Blow your pat 35. Your right hand under the 
Handle your primers Pan 
Prim 3 Poise your muskets 
8. Shut your par 37. Shoulder your muskets 
19. Blow your par 38. Rest your muskets 
Cast about to charge 29. Order your muskets 


It may be observed that, before reloading after a volley 
the first thing was to prime—that is, to throw a little powder 
into the pan—a very necessary precaution to get rid of any 
sparks that might be left in the breech. The matchlock 
was not displaced by flint and steel till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when doubtless it was regarded by 
soldiers of the old schoo! as a hazardous innovation. It may 
be remembered how stoutly the Duke of Wellington resisted 
the proposal to substitute percussion plugs or caps for flint 
and steel. Writing to Lord Fitzroy Somerset (afterwards 
Lord Raglan) in 1835 about the old Brown Bess, he said 
that he considered it the most efficient arm that had vet 
been produced 

For instance, in case of wet which musquet will recover soonest, the 


¢ with flint and steel lock or the one with the lock for the use of detonating 


powder I recollect having had a trial with Manton’s plugs on that point 
rhe musquet with the flint and steel lock commenced fire the soonest 
I do not hesitate to declare my opinion that it would be absolutely impossible 
to venture to rely upon the priming ammunition, whether in our fleet or in 
ur rte 

Che part played by the bayonet in the present war 
shows how those writers on tactics miscalculated who con- 
sidered that the improvement in artillery and small arms 
had tended to render it obsolete. “‘ In these days of precision 
of aim with long-range projectiles,” writes a recent authority 
‘the bayonet, once the most decisive of modern weapons, 
has become of secondary importance.” In King William’s 
army, only the grenadiers were armed with bayonets, which 





FIFTH FOOT, 1688. 


Puséygur had invented some forty years before. They 
were far from being the effective weapons as known to us 
for although General Mackay, who was defeated at Killie- 
crankie, had invented a socket fastening in 1689, the troops 
he led to the attack at Steinkirk in 1692 (and fell in leading) 
can only have been armed with the plug bayonet, which was 
screwed into the muzzle of the musket after firing. Thus in 
the exercise of the Grenadiers, they were ordered first to fire 
a volley from their firelocks, which were then slung over 
the shoulder, next to handle and throw their grenades, and 
lastly, ‘“‘ Draw your bayonets,” “ Screw them in the muzzels,” 
after which came the command to charge “ breast high.” 
Pike drill resembled very closely our bayonet exercise 








FIRST TANGIER REGIMENT OF FOOT, 1687. 
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of thirty that 
parry.” 

In one respect the War Office has reverted of late to the 
seventeenth century model. Until quite lately the soldier 
was taught to stand at attention with his heels closed: now 
the prescribed attitude is that laid down in King William’s 
drill book—“* the feet are to be at one step distance, the heels 
in a straight line, the toes a little turned outwards.’ In 


years ago, save there was no “ head- 
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another detail we might borrow, methinks, from the old 
vocabulary. Of all words of command now in use the least 
satisfactory is the important one: ‘ Attention!” This 
usually resolves itself into a monosyllable which, if written 
phonetically, might be taken for the name of some Polish 
town Tsh’n!” Far more effective was the command 
to King William’s troops Take heed !’’—a sound well 
fitted to wake up the dullest recruit. 


THE FIVE-BARRED GATE. 


By GERTRUDE 


T would be difficult to find a piece of 
perfectly fitted for its 
pattern of 


outdoor gear more 
than the old 


Southern and 


place and 
five-barred gate of the 
Counties. 


purpose 
English 
It combines all the good qualities of 

the other hand-wrought appurtenances of our forefathers, 
so few of which still remain to us, such as the simple and solid 
domestic furniture of farm and cottage 


Home 


, made of good English oak, 
that had often been for hundreds of years in the ownership of the 
same family, but that has now passed into the hands of antiquity 
dealers and from them into the possession of persons of another 
So it is with this fine old pattern of field gate ; on many 
estates one sees it replaced with a gate of a cheap pattern that 
reeks of the steam-saw, 


class. 


and is saturated with some preservative 
in the hope of giving some length of life to the inferior wood. 
On others, the well-to-do owner, with no knowledge of, or care 
for, local tradition, and no doubt with the laudable 
of doing the 
improving the 


intention 
best he can and of 
property, 
painted white, 


sparing no expense in 


puts up heavy gates of expensive 


workmanship, which need frequent repainting 


i 
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THE FIVE-BARRED GATE, 


and give a suburban appearance to country that is still 


essentially rural. 


The old five-barred gate, made of thoroughly sound oak 


by a country carpenter who knows and practises the 


will stand for fifty years without so much as a lick 


good 
traditions, 
of paint, and will probably wear out two or three pairs of 
moreover, it harmonised absolutely with the accompany- 
ing hedge, and has in itself the comeliness of a thing that is well 
made and is exactly fitted to its purpose. The making of every- 
thing of utility is, 


posts : 


or should be, based on common-sense, and 


when one comes to examine this good old gate, going over it 
carefully and noting every point in its construction, one cannot 
but feel that admiration and that contentment of mind that are 
inspired by any true work of art, 

be the humblest or the most exalted. 


whether its purpose or aim 


The length of the gate may be anything from oft. to rift. 
between the posts; t1oft. may be taken as the average. The 
hanging post has a thickness of 8in. by 8in. ; 


7in. by 7in. 


the shutting post 
The posts stand an inch or two higher than the tops 
of the gate, and both these and the tops of the posts are rounded to 
throw off the wet. The gate, 
of the “‘ hur ”’ (I use the local word), 5in. by 3in., 
hinges are bolted ; the head, 3in. by 2}in. 
and the three downrights, 3in. by 


as to its vertical parts, consists 
to which the 
at the shutting end, 
three-quarters of an inch, 
at even distances between. The 
are: At the top, the rail, 3in. thick and 5in. deep at the hinge 
end, thinning to 3in. at the shutting end; the five spleats 3in. 
by three-quarters of an inch, and the diagonal brace. It is put 
together with wooden pins and iron bolts and nails. It will 
be seen that the main framework of the gate is formed by the 
hur, the top rail and the brace. The 


horizontal and other parts 


brace is the only 


part 


JEKYLL. 


that varies in shape, for sometimes it is straight and at others 


it is hollow above, or is cambered; but it is always fixed 


the ends in approximately the same places and in the sam« 


manner—in a mortise with a tenon and wooden pin. rhe 
form of brace shown is rather the best looking, but in any cas 
it should follow the 
except that the 


keeps the head in position, the 


natural line of structure of the 


lowest spleat is mortised 


wood 
and pinned, and so 
filling. Phe 
rhe spleats are mortised 


remainder is only 
brace gives the rigidity to the structure. 
in at the ends, and it is worth noticing, as a point of wise economy, 


of labour, that whereas all are 


mortised, only two, the lowest 


and middle ones, are pinned. 
Having secured strength, the carpenter 


Here 


makes for beauty, for it looks as if it was done 


lightens the gate 


by chamfering wherever possible. again, common-sense 
intentionally 
thing 


farm wagon. 


for ornament. Everyone must have 
in the rich chamfering of the 
But the 


well, but they 


noticed the 
parts ot a 


same 
ln uly 


chamfered edges not only lighten the gate and look 


also present dull surfaces instead of sharp edges 
to any 


rough treatment that the gate may have to endure. 


It is pretty to see how the chamfers stop in good time for the 
reception on an anbroken flat of a brace or downright and then 
go on again. In the case of the 


downrights the chamfer is 


stopped at the top, but runs out at the bottom. The one next 


the hinge end is fixed on the further side and is, therefore, 


chamfered on that side. 
The spleats are nailed on with Kentish hurdle they 


is mortised, and fixed 


nails ; 
go through and are clinched. The brace 
at each end with an iron bolt The sockets of the hinges drop 
turning on a thick flange at the 


From this, in the upper hinge, 


over strong iron pins, 
of the pin. 
right through the post; the 


bottom 
a stout rod is bolted 
lower pin is not bolted, but has 
only a spike driven in. It will be 


seen that the weight of the 


gate pulls hard on the top hinge, as if to pull it out of the post 
but that it would tend to drive the lower one into the post. 

The gate may be hung in two ways—cither within the 
as in the one shown, or on the face of the posts. When it is hung 
it shuts against a stop formed of a thick oak lath nailed 
against the latches of the 
but not infrequently of 
a slightly curving form, such as the one shown on the gate and 


posts 


inside, 


inner side of the post. The older 


gates were of wood, usually straight, 


more clearly by 
a separate dia- 


gram. One 


leapt iat 
cannot but a 

admire the fine 
fecling for move- 
ment of line A 


shown by the old 


WOODEN LATCH. 


craftsman. Looking at the original, one wonders if any trained 


artist could have drawn a betterlatch. If any fault can be found 


in the drawing as shown, let it be set down to want of skill in the 
transcribing, for the lines of the thing itself are singularly beauti 
ful. The prolonged heel of the latch, 


which it works, was for the 


bevond the loose bolt on 
riders, the 
of a foot upon it easily throwing up the latch 


belonging to the 


convenience of pressure 
Everything else 
fastening was of wood; the keep that limits 
its movement, nailed on where it is thinned at top and bottom 
and the latch. 


catch being fixed by 


catch that secures the end of the Both were 


made of a piece of tough oak, the fitting 
tightly into a mortise and then being driven. 

The other most usual form of fastening is the iron spring 
latch. A round iron bar has a knob forged on the top; the 
lower third of the bar is hammered to a spring temper and the 
extreme end is flattened and pierced for a bolt that passes through 


the head of the gate ; it is further pierced for two nails that keep, 
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it upright. The head is fitted with a projecting iron loop 
that is forged into a double strap to enclose the head and top 


rail, and the whole is fixed with three 


bolts [he iron knob pulled back 
releases the bar from the catch rhe 
catch is shaped on the front so that 





when the gate swings back, the bar _ 
slides along it till it drops in and - 
catches; the clanging sound of this 
is familiar to every country rider 
fhe drawing of the iron spring latch 














shows a gate that shuts against the 
post 
This is the form of gate and 
these are the two typical ways of i 


fastening common to the country 


IRON SPRING LATCH. 


with which [| am_ best acquainted, 
namely, the extreme south-west of Surrey and the near 
adjoining portions of Sussex and Hampshire. It has a much 
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wider range than this, and something near it is probably the 
most usual kind of gate throughout the greater part of the 
kingdom. 

It would be interesting to know whether there is any other 
and 
alternatives 


construction 
other 


kind of field gate equally good in design, 


general handiness, and what are the best 


ot way of tastening. 

It is interesting to those who care for etymology to note 
The “ hur ”’ 
have in “ hurdle,’ a pure 
allied to “splint” 


all meaning a piece of wood divided by splitting. 


some of the names of the several parts of the gate. 
is no doubt the same word that we 
Anglo-Saxon word. ‘Spleat”’ is and 
‘ splinter,”’ 
And it is good to observe the accurate shade of significance in 
the name “ 


downright ’’ for the vertical pieces that the ordinary 


observer might rather call uprights. Something upright 
supposes a firm base from which it springs, whereas here 
we have a piece of woodwork that hangs from the rail, and 
that, having its origin and fixing above, is more correctly 


called a ‘ 


downright 





THE TRAINING 


HE survival of the fox, in spite of the dangers by which 


it is surrounded and its many enemies, is literally 


an instance of the survival of the fittest, for the fox 


owes many escapes trom peril to its fine condition. 


Its life from its earliest days, when a woolly, snub- 


nosed cub it plays outside the earth in which it was born, to the 
end of its life is one of hard work for the means of livelihood 
Nature has been especially 
As cubs the 


rheir spirits and vitality 


and in order to escape from its foes. 


careful of the training of the fox parents take 


care that the youngsters are well fed. 
are untiring It has been said that in a hunting country that 
is well looked after, some responsible person should visit every 
litter once in three weeks until the evd of July. Anyone who 
has tried to perform this duty, and has thus had means of watching 
young foxes at play, will gain some idea of the unceasing activity 
with which the cubs rehearse in play the actions of their coming 
battles, the 


even a dead leaf, which are thei 


maturity. The mim stalking and chase of a 


butterfly o1 favourite games, 


remind us that the chase of their prey and defence against enemies 


or rivals of their own race—for dog foxes are great fighters 


are two of the chief occupations of their lives. Then, a certain 
conceal 


Public 


natural shyness prompts them to take cover and to 


themselves cleverly. Foxes, however, are like boys at a 





P.H TAKEN AT COSSINGTON 


{dams 


GORSE 


OF THE FOX. 


the 
training and education, but they differ greatly in the advantage 
they take of it 
of wild animals, and it is one of the charms of hunting wild 


School: they are all brought up under same system of 


All sportsmen are struck with the individuality 


animals that no two are quite the same in their behaviour. It 
is never safe to generalise about the behaviour of any beast of 
But 
work hard for its livelihood and keep itself in the best possible 


chase. foxes have this in common: that each one must 


condition, not means of from its 
but 


have to vary their methods according to the object of 


merely as a escape 
Foxes 
the 
fox digs out mice, stalks 


pursuers, also to be equal to its quarry. 


chase at the time. Thus, a foraging 
rabbits, surprises waterfowl, hunts down a rat or a stoat by 
scent, using mind and body in many different ways in these 
various operations of the search for food. How successful an 
animal a fox is, its survival and its extraordinary powers of 
endurance The Duke of 
best pack of hounds and hunting with them at a 
the hounds and huntsman were first rate, and, moreover, at a 


show. seventh Rutland, owning the 


time when 
period of fox hunting history when the fox had fewer chances 
in its favour than it has now, used to say that it was six to four 
on the fox. But a 
that the chances against any individual fox falling a victim 


more methodical calculation has shown 


THE 
0 
) 


WITH QUORN. Copyright. 
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to the 
are as sixteen 


pack 


to five, or 
rather 
than three to 


more 


one on the 
escape of the 
fox. Some 
toxes oft 
mature age, 
great physical 
powers and 
highly de- 
veloped intel- 
ligence are 
never 
tured at all 
in fair fight. 
But if they 
do not. die 
naturally, 
they 


cap- 


are 
victims of an 
accident or of P. H. Adams 
trickery. I 


WITH 


THE QUORN 

mention the intelligence, since the fox has earned justly a repu- 
tation tor quickness and resource. For example, in the Kildare 
country in the early half of the nineteenth century there lived a 
fox that gave long chases always in a ring, and generally ending 
near the kennels, where it was invariably lost. The Master’s son 
The terriers bolted 
the fox, after the hounds had given it up, from the hospital for 
sick hounds. 


and a brace of terriers solved the mystery. 


Through the window it scrambled on to a lean-to 
roof, thence sprang on to the garden wall, dropped into the 
garden, and climbed out by the help of a cherry tree in the corner. 
This was a well thought out scheme, whatever were the actual 
mental processes that led up to it, for it found out a refuge 
and a means of escape in case of discovery, which, but for the 
keen noses of the terriers, might never have been discovered. 
Again, Sir Philip Hoare in his recollections tells of the fox called 
“Spanking Jack.” This hero flourished about 1810, and lived 
Doneraile. This fox was 


near found at 


Longueville, and 


gave a series of long runs. According to Sir Philip, one 
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was. thirteen 
miles without 
a check, and, 
another 

cater t ¥ 
English miles 
as hounds 
ran. ‘ Spank- 
ing Jack” 
seldom gave 
less than a 
twenty mile 
chase Pwice 
they lost him, 
three times 
he was saved. 
Phe third 
time he 
waited to be 
picked up like 
Aite1 


a time he 


al dog. 


moved his 


SCRAPTOFT GORSE. Copyright quarters and 


was killed by 


a pack of harriers. Foxes such as these every hunt has 


some tradition of, and no doubt those who hunted with 


the Fernie Hounds in 1900 will recollect the Glooston Wood 
think, killed 


where 


fox, who gave several great hunts and was, I 


Melton, 
he was found. 


close to some fifteen miles from the covert 


This last fox was not only a great staver, 
but remarkably clever at getting away without being viewed 
We might, 


we may reflect on the 


stories, but 
Nature's 


indeed, fill many columns with such 
incomparable efficiency of 
school. Great foxes, however, like many great men, owe much 
to their mothers, for it is where the vixens are spared to 
teach their cubs to hunt that foxes to give historic runs may 
be expected, and if ever by chance a reader should on some 
autumn night see a group of foxes hunting along a hedgerow, 
that is probably a vixen training her cubs, and good sport 
may be expected. It is a question that may be asked, Do we 
not in some measure spoil our sport by too early cub-hunting, 


and thus curtail the young fox’s education ? X 


THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Out of the night, from far away, 


Bugles, and beat of a drum; 


Through the mist that is wet and grey 


Over the bridge they come. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp go the passing feet 


And a ten-mile march begun 


Men who are simply “ keeping fit 


Soldiers, every one. 


Honour the men who march at night 


When a long day’s work is done. 


Over the bridge in the flickering light 


With a ten-mile march begun! 


Neither rifle nor sword are there 


Uniform have they none 


But the same strong spirit is binding them 


Soldiers, every one ! 


Into the mist that 


is wet and grey, 


Bugles, and drums that beat, 


Gradually, faintly, fade away 


And the thud of tramping feet. 


Honour the men who march at night, 


When a long day’s work is done— 


For the same great spirit is leading them 


Soldiers, every one. 


PEGGY GRANT. 
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A BOOK OF 


ROBABLY the French novelist most popular in 
England, at least the one who has been most 
freely translated, is Honoré de Balzac, but we 
have been accustomed to regard him as the father 
of the modern school, just as Le Sage was the 

founder of the earlier school of French novelists. M. Emile 
Faguet, in his critical study, Balzac (Constable), says a great 
deal to justify this opinion, and he also, as is the way of the 
modern critic, assails destructively the literary views, theories 
and practices of his subject. His principal contention 
is that Balzac had no style. He used his mother tongue 
pliantly and to good purpose, but he had not what in modern 
criticism is called style. The fault had been urged against 
many writers without altering their position. In the same 
sense Sir Walter Scott was destitute of style. So were 
many of the romancers of his day and generation. Of 
Inglish novelists there are not many writers who possessed 
style in the sense implied by the French critic. Thackeray 
did, undoubtedly; his “ Harry Esmond” would suffice 
to prove it in itself. But in Thackeray it was to some extent 
artificial. in Fielding and Miss Austen it belonged naturally 
to the writer. M. Faguet also seems to be out of sympathy 
with the romantic. To follow M. Faguet’s analysis of the 
influence Balzac exerted over his contemporaries and 
tollowers is to gain an insight into modern French literature. 
There was first of all George Sand, who set out on the full 
tide of romanticism by saying: “‘ They make monsters, 
let us make monsters too.” It was Balzac’s ascendancy 
that brought her back 

to observing, if not patiently, at least carefully, the things about her, the 
peasantry, the middle-class people, the lesser independent gentlemen, the 
artists; and it was whle working in that new vein that she brought out 
those amiable books of her third manner, quite true, mark you, in spite of 
their romantic aspect, and these are, I think, decidedly the ones that posterity 
will most cherish among all that came from her hand. 

Jules Sandeau, from whom George Sand took her name, 
was a pupil of Balzac’s and derives from Balzac more than 


anyone else. The younger Dumas showed at least very 
perceptible traces of the same influence, and Flaubert 
“ filtered’ Balzac. He explains the curious phrase in this 
way: 


that throbbed inside him he vielded Salammbo and 
La Tentation de Saint Antoine and La Légende de Saint Jean l Hospitalier and 
Hérodiade ; 


tion of his fellows and even of himself 


To the romantic 


to the realist in him, that was eager for slow and careful observa- 
vielded 
Bovary, L’ Education Sentimentale, And that 
I call filtering Balzac, which does not at all account for Flaubert’s 


which is worth noticing—he 
Vadam and Un Caur Simple 
is what 
but merely accounts for his method and the nature ot his connection 


with Balzac. 


genius 


If this was true of Flaubert, it must also have been true 
of the most distinguished of his pupils, Guy de Maupassant, 
and our critic goes further and says : 

Alphonse Daudet, the Goncourts, Emile Zola, and Maupassant are of 
Balzac’s direct progeny, but they have every one of them their own originality 


and, as it were, their characteristic personal mark 
Zola’s connection with Balzac is very well understood. 
rhere is no doubt that it was the reading of Balzac, and of Taine’s article 
on him, as well as the other works of that critic, that revealed to Emile Zola 
his literary vocation. In detesting Zola, Taine was quite as ungrateful as 
detested Taine had 


treated the social world just as he might 


when he 
Balzac 


and 


Chateaubriand romanticism. very rightly 


observed that have done 


a zoological one, wrote a natural history of humankind. Such was 


Emile Zola’s art formula. He determined to look on men merely as animals, 
and human society as an animal one 

The difference between the two lay in Zola’s boast : 
“ T have no need of psychology.”’ Zola is cleverly described 
as a romantic striving to get rid of the romantic virus, but 
he was 
a coarser and a more vulgar Balzac, authorised, as it were, by what was gross 


and coarse in Balzac himself. No one perhaps ever had more than he the 


advantage which lack of fineness gives in appealing to the public at large, 
and it must be acknowledged that Balzac too, enjoyed this precious privilege 
in considerable measure. 

The contemporary novelist who most closely resembles 
Balzac is M. Bourget. After this ingenious exercise in 
anatomy, M. Faguet comes to the conclusion that the direct 
influence of Balzac is at an end. He has no longer a school. 
The interest of all this lies in its showing that in France, 
as in England, the attitude towards literature is one of ex- 
pectancy. The old gods, if they are not dead, are waxing 
feeble, and new gods are somewhere waiting to take their 
place. If they be put in a less metaphorical manner, it 
amounts to a plain historical statement. A great personage 


THE WEEK. 

in literature carries the world with him while he lives and 
influences his contemporaries and produces imitators and 
pupils. The latter often begin like their master, but in 
course of time develop what is exclusively their own. The 


mere imitator can be neglected altogether. But the wave 
in time expends its forces. We have seen that here in 


England, in the case of Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists descending by degrees to the mediocrity of the 
Restoration drama. We have had a Burns, a Byron, a 
Wordsworth, a Tennyson, in turn dominating the world of 
poetry and at last yielding place to another. It is the business 
of criticism both here and elsewhere to help this movement 
onward, and therefore M. Faguet is not to be taken to 
account for saying severe things of the greatest French 
novelist of the nineteenth century. 

The Story of H.M.S. Geotirey 


“Victory. by Callender, M.A., 


Head of the History and English Department, R.N. College, Osborne 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 
GOOD luck has put into my hands a charming book for boys which wil 
certainly fascinate their elders. Mr. Geoftrey Callender has had the happy 


thought of telling the story of Nelson’s ship, the Victory, so as to make it 
a history of the Navy for fifty vears, a biography of more than one great 
admiral and a series of pictures of life on board one of the old men-of-wat 


I have read nothing quite so delicious for many vears. The author begin 
with the shipbuilding programme of 1758, and takes occas:on to put us down 
in London while the new ship was being designed It was a stirring time, 
when one might have seen Anson walking home from the Admiralty or Gold 
talk with 
at Plassy or the death of Wolfe at Quebec Slade designed a first-rate ship, 


and Mr. Callender takes us to the Old Single Dock at Chatham to watch her 


smith and Reynolds after a Johnson discussing Clive’s victory 


keel being laid, her ribs built up, the planking of her sides pinned on and het 


decks laid down across the beams. Then he launches her and br.ngs her 
captain to fit her out and rig her with the assistance of the master, the gunner, 
the boatswain, the carpenter, the surgeon and the purser. We are introduced 
to all these important personages and to the ship’s figure-head. There is 
79 Sir Charles Hardy 
prudent to avoid an action in order to keep his fleet “ 


“On board the 


a good story about the figure-head In 17 thought 


in being.” The retreat 
were discovered 


Phe officer 


was unpopular. Royal George two men 
by the boatswain in the act of tying a scarf round the figure-head 
demanded explanation, and the seamen replied, *‘ We're just taking a turn 


We may 


d'ye see, to keep him ignorant.’ ”’ 


round his peepers, Sir. be obliged to run away, but ‘twere best, 
After the ship has been manned, not without 
the aid of the pressgang, we are taken round the inhabited decks by day and 
by night till we begin to feel familiar with the wardroom and the gunroom, 


Then 
Admiral Keppel and sails away with 


with midshipmen and marines, with admirals and with bluejackets 
Mr. Callender hoists the pennant o 
him to the battle of Ushant, where, in five pages, he teaches as much naval 
tactics as will be got out of fifty pages of Mahan. Then we have a cruise 
with Kempenfelt, the inventor of naval signals, and go with Lord Hows 
to the battle of Cape Spartel. of the Victory’s 
adventures; she was with Hood at Toulon and with Hotham at his inadequate 


These are only the beginnings 


Callender rises 
But for 
Like a true tragedian he knows that the 


victory. Hotham was succeeded by Jervis, with whom Mr 
to the occasion, the occasion being the battle of Cape St. Vincent 
our author this is only a prelude. 
fifth act is everything, and his fifth act 


it into two chapters, the first describing in vivid detail the working of a ship 


is Trafalgar. He cleverly divides 
like the Victory during a battle, taking us to every man’s station and explain- 
hold 
Trafalgar Mr. Callender devotes 


ing what went on from the magazines in tle to the sh.p's tops full of 


marines. To the campaign and battle of 
seventy pages. He bases his story on that of the Committee of Enquiry 
of 1912, so that his accuracy may be relied on. I have read a good many 
accounts of the battle of Trafalgar, but none that I like quite so much as 
this, 


If the Admiralty wants a rush of boys to become naval cadets, it has 


only to circulate The Story of the Victory. SPENSER WILKINSON 
In the City of Under, by Evelyne Rynd. (Edward Arne'd.) 
“IN THE CITY OF UNDER” is an allegory. The 


“there are of everything,” and “ he can, who dauntless thinks 


moral of it is that 
ways out 
he can” (which is the last line of the Envoi), but that if, on the other hand 
you are like old Mother ‘etittie and prefer to sit on a doorstep in Dow: 
Street in the City of Under and 


this black world, “‘ there, 


1dvise everybody to “ leave things be" in 
without a dream or a friend, you will end them 
littl 


(which is the conclusion of the short preface). The story tells how the 


boy, John 


who sells staves and 
cliffs, 


3ut Miss Rynd is also the author ot 


Hawker 
way up the 


Hazard, meets a mysterious 
Hazard to find a 
a charm which finally works wonders. 
*“ Mrs 


those of Mrs. Gamp or Mrs. Crupp—and when we read the speech of Enery’s 


helps John great and him 


gives 


Green "’"—some of whose outbursts must surely become classic like 
fat wife to John Hazard, during the thunderstorm, we recognise with delight 


that Enery’s wife must be at least a cousin of Mrs. Green’s: ‘ My ‘evings, 
what a flash—-’an ’im out in all this a-settin’ lookin’ at the dark side of things 
at a Conservative meetin’ an’ ‘ating it the way ’e does, which orften as ’e ‘ad 
*is tea under the bed, pore feller, a shriekin’ at every flash through rememberin’ 
*is aunt as died in a thunderstorm at the age of ninety-five, an’ never spoke 


rhis 
Can 


again, which reminds me, my dear, to ask if you've got a place yet ?” 
is very English and delightful and spontaneous, but the question is: 
such speeches be combined with the more remote and solemn art ot allegory ? 
For surely in allegory, however vivid the characters or their speeches may be, 
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they must alwavs suggest or stand for some large generalisation about human 
nature And it is hard to see that Enery’s fat wife, or the Stationer, or 
Mariamne, or the Little Man, or a host of other minor characters, stand for 
anything whatever but their own vivid and fantastic selves And it is this 
discrepancy between the two strands of which the book is woven that seems 
to make it, in spite of the many delightful things it contains, nott sally success- 
ful as a whole The reader is bewildered, as he might be, if, say, Mr. Dick 
somehow found his way into “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”” All the same, no admirer 
of Miss Rynd’s other work should fail to read In the City of Under. The 
writer knows one lady of sound judgment who read it all through once and 
then read it straight through again And this deed is, I think, much more 


satisfactery praise than any which a reviewer can give in words 


Mary Russell Mitford: Correspondence with Charles Boner and 
Jonn Ruskin. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. (Fisher Unwin.) 
rHE letters which comprise this volume were written during the latter ten 
years of Miss Mitford's life, when she was so crippled by rheumatism as to be 
more or less confined to a chair To a person of her activity, who delighted 
in gardening and country pursuits, this must have been a sore trial, and an 
ordinary spirit might have been crushed by it. Miss Mitford, however, was 
no ordinary spirit All her life she had been a passionate reader and an 
enthusiastic hero worshipper, with a genius for friendship by correspondence, 
and her physical infirmities seemed to increase rather than diminish her 


lelight in these recreations of the mind. The bulk of the letters are addressed 


to Charles Boner, those to Ruskin being few and unimportant They are 
gossipy, chatty, vivacious letters, almost entirely about books and people, 
with a few scattered observations about Nature, including a charming little 
Story about a glow-worm on the candlestick. Though a wide reader, French 


literature claimed by far the greater part of her interest. For the Teuton 
mind, indeed, she seems to have had small sympathy, speaking of Germat 
literature as ‘“‘ incomplete art: poor, bald, coarse, without life or character 
or power.” When fascinated by a writer or a personality, her appetite for 
books or information about her hero was insatiable Her cry was ever for 


books, books, books! And when in response they were showered upon her, 
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her delight and eagerness were like those of a child. At one time, in answer 
to an appeal, a friend sent her a trunk full of Mirabeau: “ orations, letters, 
lives, almost all that had been written about him.” “I do not think,” 
wrote Miss Mitford, “‘ I even opened a newspaper until I had gone through 
the whole collection.” Another friend, Mr. Fields, who had passed a month 
in Paris, and been to all the balls and fétes, was to bring her “‘ all he can 
pick up of portraits, biographies, works and speeches” of Louis Napoleon, 
another of her heroes; ‘ I daresay fifty books at least,” she writes in joyful 
anticipation. And when thanking Boner for a list of French books, including 
mémoires, biographies and portraits, she adds, ‘“* French mémoires being my 
favourite reading, I assure you that I have read long ago between sixty 
and eighty works of that sort, of the old times, from the ‘ Mémoires de Sully’ 
downwards.” The letters are full of the spacious and leisurely spirit of the 
Early Victorian days—doubly refreshing to read in times like the present, 
when space and leisure seem to be narrowing down to vanishing point. The 
ample skirts and caps of these illustrations have been reduced to dimensions 
that to Miss Mitford’s eyes would have appeared crazy. Friendships are no 
longer carried on by correspondence. Miss Mitford’s prototype, with no 


time even to “‘ dash off a note,” conducts hers by motor-car or aeroplane— 
or more frequently holding on to the telephone with one hand while she 
finishes her breakfast with the other 

His English Wife, by Rudolph Stratz. (Edward Arnold.) 

THIS translation of a German novel gives us a good opportunity of seeing 
ourselves as the Germans saw us before the war. ‘1he author’s views about 
us are largely those with which we have become familiar during the last five 
months, but there is a certain simpe mindedness about his statement of 
them which make them much more attractive than usual. The first chapter 
is typical. A fair-haired young German officer on furlough is lying on the top 
of the chalk cliffs looking down on Dover Harbour and scribbling in his note- 
book poems on the naval future of his country. Owing to our 
qualities of insularity and arroganc* on which the author insists, we shall 
probably reap amusement rather than instruction from this book, but we 
might do well to read it with searchings of heart 





BACTERIOLOGY AND THE WOUNDED SOLDIER 


By KENNETH GoapBy, D.P.H.Cantab. 


ACTERIOLOGY has diminished the suffering of every 
wounded soldier, and protected thousands from 
incapacitating and deadly disease. Modern medicine, 
hygiene and sanitation all owe so much to bacteriology 
that it is not a little difficult to separate from the 

mass of technical material at our disposal some of the salient 
points without tiring the reader with an undue preponderance 
of technicological terminology inseparable from any new and 
rapidly growing science in which fresh words come into existence 
with each new advance in knowledge. 

Bacteriology is properly a department of botany. Bacteria 
are the lowest class of flowerless plants or fungi (Cryptogami), 
** fission 
fungi’ (schizomyces). They are simple unicellula: beings 
which live and have their being in the foodstuff upon which they 


and from their simple method of development known as 


thrive, the pathogenic or disease-producing germs requiring 
foodstuff nearly approaching that of man, such as infusions of 
protein and carbohydrate, and not the simple solutions of salts 
utilised by plants in general. Most pathogenic microbes draw 
their nutriment and energy from partially dead matter, such 
as the bruised and damaged tissues in the vicinity of a wound, 
hence the great importance of free drainage and antiseptic 
dressing of wounds to remove the pabulum of microbic develop- 
ment Broadly speaking, bacterial disease may be conceived 
as a function of two variables—the “ seed,’’ that is, the infecting 
organism, and the “ soil’ or the tissues of the body upon which 
the microbe grows. Improve the “ soil ’’ and some seeds will 
not grow at all, others with difficulty ; increase the fecundity, 
resistance, viability or what not of the “ seed ’’ and its chance of 
development, and therefore potentiality for disease, increases 
in rapid progression. In the combat of microbic disease it 
becomes all-important to study the manner of growth, the 
physical, chemical and general biological relationship of the 
germ, the physical, biological and general circumstances of its 
environment and what antidotes are formed spontaneously by 
the body against its poisons. 

Now, when we desire to study a plant, such as a geranium 
or a primula, we grow it in special soil in a flower-pot, and when 
a disease seed or microbe is studied we grow it in a cotton-wool 
plugged test tube in a special ‘‘ soil’’ consisting of beef tea or 
broth, often made into a jelly with agar agar. The technical 
methods of obtaining a pure culture (‘‘ pure seed ’’) are too 
lengthy to describe here; suffice it to say, in passing, that pure 
cultures of bacteria are to the bacteriologist what pure re- 
crystallised chemicals are to the analyst, the very basis of his work. 


Bacteriologists by quiet and patient, often very tedious, 
work have gradually determined the causative bacteria in many 
diseases, not by any means all as yet, but a goodly number. 
Some of these diseases, such as cholera, plague, enteric fever 
and dysentery, have dogged the feet of armies in all ages. In 
each of these complaints the direct bacterial cause has been 
accurately and unquestionably demonstrated, the inherent 
peculiarities of its developmental life history traced, and pre- 
ventive, besides curative, measures brought to some extent into 
the region of an exact science. Unfortunately, owing to the 
exigencies of the military situation, it is not always possible to 
apply to the fullest the wide knowledge we possess of many of 
these diseases ; but it is a fact that bacteriology in such circum- 
stances as the proposed occupation of positions recently occupied 
by the enemy is able to determine if a strategical disadvantage 
would follow such an occupation, owing to the practical 
certainty of an epidemic of typhoid fever breaking out. It 
is well within the bounds of possibility that such a problem 
may arise if a general advance takes place through certain 
parts of Flanders. We are in possession of facts from German 
medical periodicals, as well as the statements of wounded German 
officers, that the German troops in Belgium suffered from an 
epidemic of diarrhoea as long ago as the end of last September, 
and more recently the German official bulletins mention the 
prevalence of an outbreak of “ typhus,’”’ the German term for 
typhoid (enteric fever). So far the incidence of typhoid fever 
in our own Expeditionary Force has been remarkably small. 
Up to the beginning of December only 135 cases of enteric were 
reported ; there had been nothing in the nature of an epidemic. 
No statistics are as yet available, but of the cases which occurred 
about 95 per cent. were in persons who had received no prophy- 
lactic inoculation against enteric. In The Times, of January 26¢h, 
Sir Frederick Treves says: Of the first 421 cases of typhoid in 
the present campaign among British troops, 305 were in men 
who were not inoculated. In the 421 cases there have been 
thirty-five deaths. Of these deaths thirty-four were men who 
had not been inoculated within two years. Only one death 
occurred among patients who were inoculated, and that man 
had only been inoculated once. It may not be out of place 
to enquire what assistance bacteriology can and will give to 
meet the contingency of a typhoid epidemic. First and fore- 
most is the anti-typhoid inoculation consisting of the hypodermic 
injection of carefully standardised extracted typhoid bacilli. 
As was well said by a lay friend of the writer’s, ‘‘ Typhoid injec- 
tion? Why, I’ve just had my second. What isit? Why, the 
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doctors catch the typhoid microbes, wring their necks and then 
make soup of them, which they inject !’’ No danger and very 
little discomfort need arise from the inoculation provided the 
injection is made with ordinary antiseptic surgical precautions 
and the patient keeps quict and abstains from alcohol for forty- 
eight hours. The typhoid organism is well known, and can be 
separated from a mixture of countless others by specially devised 
processes in a moderately short time. The study of the epidemio- 
logy of typhoid has brought to light one very important fact, 
i.e., that after an attack of typhoid, in 
without suffering from the clinical symptoms oi the disease, 


some cases even 
a man may continue to excrete the typhoid bacilli in his urine 
for months and even years. Many epidemics among soldiers 
and the continued incidence of cases of enteric on board warships 
whose 


have been finally traced to such microbe “ carriers,” 


isolation has at once put a stop to the run of cases. Ever since 
this fact has been appreciated the greatest care has been exercised 
that enteric cases discharged from hospital are not carriers, 
but are “ bacteriologically well.” 

In order that necessary laboratory tests may be made 
in the field, and as laboratories for bacteriological work necessi- 
tate a good deal of delicate apparatus which cannot be taken 
down and re-erected constantly, a ‘‘ bacteriological "bus "’ has 
been designed by Professor C. J. Martin of the Lister Institute for 
use with the Expeditionary Force. It consists of a 
caravan, once used for touring and camping out in country 
lanes. Internally it is now fitted in such a manner that 
transit over rough roads is possible, with sterilisers, autoclave, 
staining reagents, a selection of sterile test media for diagnostic 
purposes, special serum for agglutination, and all the thousand 
and one minutiz required for rapid bacteriological work. By 
means of the apparatus carried nearly every form of clinical 
laboratory examination can be made in suspected cases, the 
patient’s blood tested, and definite knowledge of the disease 
obtained, for it must be remembered that the clinical features 
of such a disease as enteric may preclude its accurate diagnosis 


motor 


until the illness is well established, thereby causing the loss 
of much valuable time from the standpoint of the prevention 
of other cases. Several typhoid carriers have already been 
found among the troops in France. 


This mobile bacteriological proved so 
valuable that others have been fitted out, and on another page 
of this number will be found photographs of one. The Sanitary 
Corps of the R.A.M.C. is equipped with mobile laboratories for 
water analysis as well as soil and food examinations so that our 
advancing Army has the means of detecting potential discase 
before it becomes kinetic. 


laboratory has 


One disease, tetanus, horrible in its symptoms, practically 
non-existent in the South African War, has appeared on the 
battlefields of to-day. This was not unexpected by the bacterio- 
logists, and early preparations were made to combat it. Tetanus 
or lockjaw is a disease caused by a bacillus whose normal 
habitat is cultivated 
stretches of country “ terrain 
The that in this 
disease the spasms are caused by the poison generated by the 


in certain districts in France 
have the significant name 
bacteriologist has determined 


soil, and 
tetanique.”’ 


microbe in the actual wound, particularly in the deep areas, 
and that the poison elaborated by the bacillus is the most potent 
of all known poisons, being many times more poisonous weight 
tor weight than the venom of the cobra or the rattlesnake. 
But more important still, an antidote has been found to this 
enormously active poison which, if administered soon enough, 
is practically certain in its curative effects. 

The tetanus bacillus is in many ways a strange organism. 
It lives in the superficial layers of the soil and is very resistant 
to sunlight ; in horse and cow dung it is always to be found 
in common with another of the same anwrobic species, viz., 
Both of these 
bacteria only grow when air is excluded; that is to say, when 
/ree oxygen is absent. 


the bacillus of malignant cedema (gas gangrene). 


Occasionally in mixed cultures the air- 
loving bacteria absorb the free oxygen and allow the anawrobes 
to grow ; this may happen in septic wounds with mixed infection. 
If the broth in which the tetanus bacillus has been grown is 
filtered through an unglazed porcelain filter, the filtrate, which 
is free from germs, contains the active poison of the organism 
and will produce tetanus; if the fluid be mixed with pounded 
brain or nerve tissues the nerve cells absorb the poison rapidly, 
thus explaining the nerve symptoms of the disease. Another 
peculiarity of the tetanus toxine is that it travels along the 
sheaths of the nerve trunks to the spinal cord, and not along 
the veins. 
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In a case of spontaneous recovery from tetanus, and such 
cases are not unknown, the blood contains a natural antitoxine, 
which, when mixed with the tetanus toxine, neutralises it quanti- 
tatively. Thus, a mixture of toxine and antitoxine inoculated 
into an experimental animal will produce no symptoms of tetanus, 
but if the antitoxine half of the mixture is not injected at the 
same time as the toxine, but an interval is allowed to elapse 
before it is given, symptoms of tetanus appear, and if an attempt 
is now made to cure the disease, many hundred times the original 
amount of antitoxine must be given. The excess of the curative 
over the prophylactic dose is enormous. Here again is valuable 


bacteriological knowledge. The tetanus poison, we know, is 
formed in the wounded area by the bacteria that remain there, 
and an appreciable interval exists between the injury and the 
a small 


dose of antitetanus serum given before the poison has reached 


elaboration of sufficient toxine to produce symptoms ; 


this degree of concentration will casily neutralise it, and also 
prevent disease. The 


application of this knowledge is the injection of tetanus antitoxine, 


further development of the practical 
as soon as possible, into every man wounded ; such is now the 
routine practice in all our field hospitals, and has already un- 
questionablv saved hundreds of lives. 

There is some support to the view that tetanus and malignant 
cedema germs may gain entrance to wounds and remain there 
without With the bacillus of 
malignant oedema (gas gangrene) such is undoubtedly the case, 


producing active symptoms. 


and in the writer’s own hands microbes belonging to the group 
have been isolated from gunshot and shrapnel wounds in which 
no appearance of gas gangrene appeared, and which healed with 
no bad symptoms. Up to the commencement of the present 
war gas gangrene was rare, so that little opportunity had arisen 
for the study of 


preventive measures. Two practical points 


are known from the bacteriology, viz., anwrobiosis and spore 
formation. Anwrobiosis indicates that free air is inimical to 
the growth of the bacillus ; hence the use of hydrogen peroxide 
and oxygen gas in the successful treatment of the wounds, 
Secondly, spore formation, which requires a short explanation. 
Certain bacteria of the class bacillus form during their growth 
minute nodules, not botanically seeds, but somewhat resembling 
them. When mature, these nodules or spores escape from the 
bacillary bodies, the latter dissolving in the fluid in which they 
are living. The spore is for practical purposes the condensed 
protoplasm of the bacillus, it is protected by a hard shell which, 
in the case of the tetanus bacillus, will resist several minutes’ 
boiling, and is very impervious to antiseptics. This fact is one 
of great surgical importance, as the ordinary method of sterilising 
surgical instruments is by boiling, but if spore-bearing organisms 
are likely to be met with, more stringent precautions are neces- 
autoclaving,”’ 


sary, viz., ‘ or boiling under pressure. 


Thus do we see that at every turn the maintenance of an 
army’s health, as much as the treatment of its sick and wounded, 
entails a knowledge of bacteriology ; not a profound acquaintance 


with the intricate details of laboratory lore, or the mutations 
and permutations of its kaleidoscopic experimental problems, 
but a sound, practical knowledge of the general principles that 
govern and control the growth, dissemination and habits of 
bacteria. Such a knowledge of general principles, well within 
the attainment of everyone, enables the possessor to appreciate 
the science of bacteriology from a logical standpoint, to avoid 
undue alarm in times of epidemic and to co-operate with intel- 
ligence in the general work of preventive medicine. We have seen, 
in discussing only three of the diseases of microbic origin, that 
preventive measures are always of the first importance ;_ treat- 
ment is, after all, but breakdown repairs. 

Typhoid fever is so eminently preventable and bacteriology 
has made such advance in its combat that I selected it as one of 
the subjects for the present article. In every direction the 
bacteriologist is on the alert, armed with sure knowledge of the 
wiles of the disease, and the freedom already enjoyed by our 
Army from enteric exemplifies the saying : Forewarned is 
forearmed.” The other two diseases I have selected are related 
tc the actual wounds of warfare, as they serve to show how the 
constant unravelling of the hidden secrets of nature is surely 
attended with practical benefit to mankind, although the giver 
may be forgotten in the gift. 

The bacteriological basis upon which surgery throughout 
the world rests was indissolubly cemented together by the work 
immortal Lister in the application of 


facts to practical manipulative surgery, and there is no depari- 


of our bacteriologica] 
ment of surgery in which this all pervading truth is absent. 
Without the application of bacteriology modern surgery would be 
impossible. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM A SUBALTERN, R.F.A. 
Mud, mud, mud and “ casual water” everywhere! Our 
poor drivers hardly see their feet at all, slopping about in the 
horse lines, but the floods are distinctly abating off the face 
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of the earth and we begin to see the tops of church siceples, ete 

! The following happened to-day: One of our drivers 
was bringing a horse back to the lines which had been out grazing 
Being too lazy to walk, he got on his back without any bridle, 
and the horse being very fresh and pleased with life, started off 
at full gallop, which pace he maintained steadily up to the entrance 
to the field where our horses are picketed. At this point the 
law of momentum asserted itself and, the horse turning sharply 
to the right ur friend pursued the even tenor of his way and 


once again 





arrived head first in a very muddy ditch, from which he was 
dragged — absolutely covered with mud from head to foot. 

This is what he looked like. 

I went to the divisional 

Follies” to-day; all military 
talent except two girls, one of 
whom is the local innkeeper’s 
daughter and the other a refugee 
from Armentiéres. The thing 
went off with tremendous éclat 
they sang very good songs very 
well, and everything was well 
arranged. They are siving the 
show twice a day; tickets, 50 
contimes for the men and a franc 
for the officers. They make 
about 400 francs a day. Noi 
bad, is it ? 

I have also had a day’s 
hunting with the —— Division 
Harriers. Most amusing. There 
was no scent at all, but many 
more hares than hounds, so we 
were fairly sure of a hunt. Three 
of us turned out to uphold the 
honour of the —— Battery, 





and three dirty jackets testified at least to our keenness. [| 
never saw so much grief in my life. In one ditch I saw no fewer 
than six horses, with six damp and disconsolate officers resignedly 
fishing for them! Great, wide ditches, with lots of water and 
a ghastly take-off and landing. However, we all enjoyed it 
I will send you some sketches later. 





WHY TIMURLANE ? 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Luirt 
SIR, Reading to-night your contributor’s most nteresting article 
on the land of the Cossack and Kirghiz, I note he states that Timur 
was called Timurlane because of his ugliness But in the East it is 
generally accepted that his name and appellation were an Anglicised form 
of “ Timur Lang” (pronounced “ Timoor Lung") or Timur the Lame, 
a reference to his physical disability. In this connection it would be 
interesting to collate the number of celebrated men of the past whose 
powers of locomotion were affected For instance, Genseric the Ostrogoth : 
Ignatius Loyola (this last from a wound received at the siege of Pampeluna), 
Dr. Don, Lord Byron, as well as the subject of this letter, Tam rlane, et: 
With apo 





gies for claiming your brief attention.—ANonyo. 


BIRD VISITORS TO THE FARNES 
[To tne Epiror or “ Country Lire.) 
Sir,—Though the daily life of the birds which nest on these islands is of an 
interest immeasurable, there is another branch of bird life which commands 
an equal share of the attention of the true lover of nature. I refer to the 
birds which come to these islands, some to feed on the shores and others 
which rest here when migration takes their course this way. From my own 
experience I have no hesitation in saying that if anyone with expert knowledg« 
spent twelve months on the islands or even the portions of the vear when 
migration is at its height, he would be able to record one half of our British 
birds. 1 came to these islands in the summer of 1911 and have now spent 
four summers in the work of protecting the birds whic nest on here. The 
time we spend ranges from about May 15th to August 15th. It will thus be 
seen that we only see the stragglers of the spring migration and the forerunners 
ofthe autumn. Yet during that time I have been ab‘e to make a list of eightv- 
eight different kinds of birds scen on the islands. Twenty-two of these I 
have recorded as nesting here. A large portion of these visitors are waders 
which find their food left by the sea as the tide recedes. Among these the 
turnstone may be called a resident, though it 
only keeps its claim to be considered so through 
a few odd, immature birds which stay here all 
June. In May we have some large parties, and 
by the middle of July their numbers begin to 
increase till in August they are numerous. It is 
an interesting sight to watch a party of them 
feeding on the seaweed, which they dexterous!y 
throw over with their bill. In May the purpk 
sandpiper is as numerous as the turnstone, though 
it is seldom seen in June, but reappears th 


Y second week in July, and is in good force in 

F 1, August again. The dunlin prefers more sand or 
‘ mud than we have here, and though we get a 
’ yf! "good number in a wet seascn, as a rule we just 
¥ 4 get an odd straggler. We have had an occasional 

a visit from the knot, the curlew, sandpiper, the 
* snipe, the bar-tailed godwit and the whimbre!l. 


I also was once able to record the grey phala- 

rope and a green sandpiper spent a few days in 

the wet season of r91r2. This was a most wary 
fuk - bird, but its rapid, low flight as it rose, and its 
: shrill whistle, “ tui-tui-tui,”” made it unmistak- 
able. We get numbers of curlew and redshanks 
after the middle of July, and golden plovers ar 
about after dark. We have had one visit froma 
party of dotterels, on July 17th of this year. 
Herons come eccasionally, and a landrail was her« 
one morning in May after a stormy north-east 
wind. I have picked up the remains of a dead woodcock which had died 
during the winter. Besides the gulls which nest here, t.e., the lesser black- 
backed gull, the kittiwake guli, the herring gul! and two pairs of common gul's, 
we get an occasional greater b!ack-backed gu!l or a black-headed gull, and 
twice this season I have had the pleasure of recording a visit from the little 
gull. I had a fine view of an immature example on June 16th, and of a 
mature examp!e on June 27th. I have once noted a black tern, in addition 
to the Arctic, common, sandwich and roseate, which nest here. In addition 
to the eider duck, which nests in increasing numbers, we get an occasional 
visit from the sheldrake, the mallard or the teal. A bird we see passing every 
day is the gannet, both mature and immature birds. Some of these probab.y 
come from the Bass Rock, and it is a noticeable fact that they are always 
flying northwards in the mornings, though we seldom see any going south 
Out on the sea round about we may sometimes see a party of Manx shearwaters 
skimming over the waves. Coming to migrants among land birds, th 
wheatear is our most frequent visitor. We have it regularly for May and th 
first week in June. The whinchat and stonechat also call, though not so 
frequently. The willow wren also calls, both in May and August. We get an 
occasional swallow, house martin or a sand martin. Thrushes and blackbirds 
come pretty regularly, and we also have the fieldfare and the ring ouzel. A 
pied flycatcher stayed two days after a north-east wind, and we often have 
the spotted flycatcher in May. I have also seen in May the biackeap, redstart, 
sedge warbler, garden warbler, tree sparrow and chaffinch. In both rgr2 and 
1913 a turtle dove paid us a visit in the first we ek in June, and in rg12 ; 
brown owl spent two days. This docs not exhaust my list, but it will suffice 
to give an idea of the intercst afforded a bird-lover.—EpDwarp MILLER. 
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WASTE ON SMALL FARMS 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Str,—Though I am only in a very sma!l way a farmer myself, yet it so happens 
that my ordinary avocations take me a good deal into small farms all the 
country over, and it is impossible not to notice various little ways in which 
the small farmer (and sometimes the large farmer too) wastes his assets. 
One thing I may point out is that it is quite the exception to be able to get 
good butter at any of these little holdings. ‘* Country butter,” so far as the 
phrase conveys the idea of good, clean butter, is entirely a misnomer \s 
i rule it is not at all nice, but high-tasted and cheesy; and the reason is a 
very simple one—the people do not keep their dairy utensils scrupulously 
clean rhe reason why they do not get them thoroughly clean is that 
they are sparing of the water, which sometimes has to be fetched from a 
distance, sometimes to be drawn by hand from a deep well. The loss, how- 
ever, which this entails on them is a minor matter compared with another 
waste of asset which I will mention, because they do find some sale, even for 
this indifferent butter, with their poorer and less fastidious neighbours 
though the larger country houses, which do not keep their own dairy cows, 
prefer to get their butter from London, where it can be relied on, which is, 
of course, a ridiculous condition of things. But a more important, and even 
a more general, waste, which we see on a vast number of farms, is that of the 
liquid manure from the cow-sheds, pig-styes, stables and so on As a rule 
it is absolutely wasted. The farmers do not seem to appreciate its value 
They will laboriously store the solid manure, turning it over several times, 
carting it out, spreading it—the expense of labour is relatively enormous 
compared w.th that entailed in dealing with the liquid manure which it is 
necessary merely to allow to flow into a reservoir, whence it can be tapped, 
as required, into a water-cart and distributed on the land by a spraver attached 
to the back of the cart. The labour is comparatively nil, and the value of 
this liquid manure is great. That really is the point which the small farmet 
in Great Britain does not realise—the immense value, for enrichment of the 
soil, of this liquid manure Now, I do not write this letter merely to compl cin 


f the stupidity of the British farmer and of his reluctance to quit 
the old grooves of his forefathers, but to suggest to those of your readers 
who have any influence with the small farmers in their neighbourhood to say 
a word or two in season to them about this waste—especially in regard to 
the second item. I know one farm of only a little over two hundred acres on 
which they find use for two tanks, of 10,000 gallons each, for the liquid manure, 
and value it greatly for arable and grass land An object lesson such as this, 
which can be quoted, is apt to carry conviction to the mind of the farmer 
more quickly than abstract argument, but it must be a very unfortunate 
neighbourhood if some farm in the vicinity cannot be cited where a proper 
use is made of this most serviceable “‘ by-product.” It is generally the 
smaller farmer only who is thus wasteful, partly through indisposition to 
spend the small capital outlay on the tanks, but mainly through utter 
ignorance of the value of the good stuff that he is allowing to run away If 
he can be convinced of this value, he will not be so blind to his interests 
as to refuse an outlay which is so quickly repaid and very much more than 
repaid, and it will be doing him, and in a small way the country at large, a 


real service if this conviction be brought home to him A SMALL FARMER 


APPLE TREES FOR PRIVATE GARDENS 
To tHe Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—The letter from ‘“C. J.” raises a most interesting point. Four or five 
vears ago a professional friend of mine migrated to Tasmania for the 
purpose of fruit growing. He found there was plenty of money in the 
industry, but on personal grounds returned home, with the idea of 
purchasing a farm in this country. After searching for several months 
he abandoned the scheme and resumed his former profession, since 
he could see no place already planted that conformed in any way 
to the commercially successful Tasmanian standard From what he 
tells me I understand that the trees in the Tasmanian’ orchards 
are short and compact, so that 
most of the fruit can be gathered 
by a man of medium height from 
the ground He was il 


despair 
about the orchards in the Old 
Country, and he reached the sen- 
sible conclusion that planting was 
out of the question for a man 
past middle life. He believes firmly 
that at present we have only 
touched the tringe of the  possi- 
bilities of productiveness. Yet, 
speaking of apples, he holds that 
no fruit in the world is equal in 
flavour and quality to that wh 'ch 


we are able to grow S 


A TRUE RESTORATION 
fo tHe Epiror. 
Sir,—The word “ restoration” used 
in connection with Westminster 
Abbey rouses an emotion of dismay, 
but for once without cause. In 
1807 funds were provided for by 
Parliament for alterations in the 
Abbey. During the next few vears 
Wyatt, who was then survevor to 
the fabric, and a so-called Com- 
mittee of Taste wrought a_ vast 
amount of havoc with the 


money Among the mischievous 
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1820, of the iron grille which until then had protected Torrigiano’s 
superb tomb of Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII After 
Wvatt’s vandalism the grille, happily, escaped destruction and passed 
into private hands In the fulness of time it came into the possession 
of Messrs. Harding From them it was purchased by the National Art 
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THE REPLACED GRILLE. 
Collections Fund, Mr. Harding himself making a contribution Although 
the Fund has not long been in existence it has already accomplished 
magnificent work, and this latest proof of its activities increases the public 
debt to its council. One of the accompanying photographs shows the tomb 
as it stood in the south aisle of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, without its grille 
for nearly a century past. The other illustrates it with the grille restored 
to its ancient position. It is worthy of note that, although Torrigiano’s 


work on the tomb is a fine example of Florentine design, the ironwork must 


have been wrought by a native craftsman It is a typical piece of mediaval 
smithwork, and retains the Gothic detail, which is seen also in the bronze 
canopy over Lady Margaret’s head. In this connection it is very sati 


factory to note that the Church Times, in referring to this restoration, 
speaks with righteous indignation of irreparable injury done to = our 
churches by “ the ravages of fanatics on the one hand, and the wrong 
headed proceedings of restorers on the other rhis plain speaking in 
the leading organ of ecclesiastical opinion is salutary and should be helpful 
The clergy have been great offenders in the past, and we trust that those 
of them to-day who meditate altering the fabrics of their churches will ponder 


the words of their journalistic mentor F.S. A 
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doings was the removal, about TOMB OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
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GERMAN PLACI NAMES 


fo rue Eprror or “ Country Luirt 

Su I pe it may not be too late to offer a few 
words in aid of Mr. J]. N. Lucas in connection 
vit ; letter in your issue of January 2nd 
Your correspondent, like many others, very pos- 
bly anticipated that a treaty of peace may be 
igned at Berlin, and that in consequence of 
various events that may o ron the way the 


suburban builder may run rather wild in the 


naming of new roads and the like Certainly the 
wavy this matter is managed is sometimes highly 
ludicrous. For example, out at Hanwell there 
may be found Osterley Park View Road! I 


fear, however, that Mr. Lucas has got somewhat 
seriously astray as to London and Pacis. No 
explanation is given as to why it was thought 
advisable to frame such a recondite and ingenious 
hypothesis for the decadence of Cromwell Road 
Surely this is wholly unnecessary when—owing 


o various far-reaching changes in progress——the 
county of London in its entirety is found to have 
decreased in population Upper Street, Isling 


ton, has also iffered, but presumably nobody 
would ascribe this to its name! There is far 


more common sense displayed in the naming of the Paris streets than Mr 


Lucas intimate In the first place, I understand no two streets are allowed 
to ive the me nam Pais avoids the many confusing repetitions such as 
ecur in London Secondly) would be quite a mistake to suppose that all 
German names have been abolished \ brief examination soon reveals the 
fact that ich names as Allemagne, Berlin and Meyerbeer survive. More 


over, I gather from a good French authority that Meverbeer was a Berlin 


musician INOMIAI 
4 FERRET STORY 
lo tHe Eprror of Country Lirt 
Su About three months since I bought a young ferret, and, although 


inexperienced, he worked remarkably well, considering ; but one afternoon, 
a couple of months subsequently, he laid up As it was getting late, 1 was 
obliged to leave him, and notwithstanding all enquiries and visiting the 
pot frequently, was unable to find any trace of him, and therefore cam 
to the conclusion that he had disappeared My house is in the middlk 
of the village, on the main road and mostly surrounded by houses. 
the hedge where I lost the ferret being a field over half a mile distant Close 
to mv house at the back adjoining the stable is the small coal house used for 
odds and ends, in whir the young black spaniel sleeps. One afternoon 
recently, a month after the ferret’s disappearance, I heard that there was 
a ferret in the coal house, and sure enough the animal had returned, looking 
remarkably well, with the bell and collar on, but minus the string and much 
quictet I can only conclude that by some means he discovered the dog 
as I used to notice when ferreting that he used to follow the dog along 
‘ rank und there was an attachment on his part with an old 
companion Those I have spoken to are surprised at the ferret finding 
his way up to the village, through which he had to find his way to his 


home unexpectedly R. S. CLARKI 


SI JOHN'S WORT ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Su In these days of sorrow and pain any star of hope and healing is speciall 
welcomed Will vou ailow me, then, to caii the attention of those whose son 


and brothers are at the front to a little neglected star, or rather a miniature 


sun, which grows by the roadside in summer? It is the lesser St. John’s 
Wort, Hypericum perforatum, the most precious “ vulnerary ” of medieval 
times, whose virtue was known to every “simpler” and fighting-man in Europe 
If Linnwus is right about the derivation of hypericum from the Greck 
thus signifving the over-image, from the resemblance of its stamens to the 
big sun in the heavens, the modest plant is not over praised, any more than 
by its French name of “ toute saine.”’ If he is 
wrong, the mistake may prove a beata culpa, as 
the Ancient Office says about original sin, if it 
lead to examination of its actual and indis- 
putable curative powers In medizval thought 
the sun itself was only an “image” of that 
essential warmth and light which creates and 
sustains all things, and my business here is 
with those forgotten energies of help Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, after gathering a beautiful 
posy of old English flower names, once used 
n folk medicine, adds a comment of his 
own *“ Half their remedies ki ed you dead,” 
though surely this grim finality belongs rather 
to the modern “ compressed tabloid” of 
poisonous drugs like sulphonal and phenacetin ! 
Hypericum, at any rate, never killed anybody, 
but if used in homeopathic preparation, 
it will very quickly and certainly ease the 
pain of lacerated wounds, such as those 
caused by shrapnel, and will ward off all 
danger of lockjaw. Would to God that 
every soldier carried about his person a 
tiny box of hypericum pellets in the 30th 
potency, such as every homeopathic chemist 
prepares. One or two of these pellets sucked 
away occasionally, should he be wounded, 
would keep him both comfortable and safe, until 
the ambulance arrived.— J. A. CAMPBELL 








TO IMPROVE THE INDIAN HERDs. 


AN AYRSHIRE ENXILI 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lir1 
Sir,—I send you herewith a photograph of an Ayrshire bull and his Indian 


keeper. It wou'd be interesting to know what his thoughts were when he 


first found himself so far from his native land and amid such strange 
surroundings. Numbers of home-bred bulls have been imported into India 
for the Government military dairy farms to improve the breed of cattk 
and the milk supp'y, with every prospect of success. That there is room 
for improvement from the dairy point of view is evident from the two 
photographs herewith of Indian milch cattle and the usual method 
of milking them, which is so unlike what one sees at home. A 





A MILCH BUFFALO. 


curious point is that the hump, which is so prominent a_ feature 
of all Indian cows, completely vanishes in their offspring when cows art 
crossed by an English bull Both the Indian cow and buffalo are poor 
milkers, their daily quota being but three or four quarts of milk, which com- 
pares unfavourably with milk at home, both in quantity and quality.—S. M. 





FROM CENTRAL INDIA. 
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